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SCOTT TUROW scores big 
with a new novel about 
family, money and the law 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: Scott Turow’s new 
novel, The Burden of Proof, 
shows again why he is the 
Bard of the Litigious Age 

Is he a lawyer who writes novels ora 
novelist who is a lawyer? In practice, as 
he demonstrated in his best-selling 
Presumed Innocent, Turow is both; his 
fiction bridges the divide between the 
popular and the serious, and the subject 
that keeps his readers turning pages is 
deeper than satisfactory verdicts. The 
pertinent evidence involves the 
redemption of souls. 





NATION: If summits aren’t 
what they used to be, 
maybe that’s for the best 
Trying to put the cold war behind them, 
Bush and Gorbachev move toward more 
regular—and routine— meetings. » Bonn 
takes the lead in seeking a formula to help 
Moscow accept a unified Germany. 

> The First Lady bonds with Raisa and 
wows them at Wellesley. 
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BUSINESS: The 
new buzzword is 
creativity 

In the hope of sparking some 
daring new ideas, corporate 
America is encouraging its 
workers to get wild and 
crazy.» Robert Ball on the 
success of Britain's new 
Elizabethans. 
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WORLD: Challenging Gorbachev on all 
fronts, Yeltsin wins power in Russia | 
As leader of the largest of the 15 Soviet republics, Yeltsin 
threatens Gorbachev's economic and political plans with a 
proposed program of sovereignty that would reduce the 
country to an alliance.» In Poland, patience must not be in 

short supply if economic reforms are to succeed.» A landslide 
victory for Burma’s opposition. Iraq's Saddam Hussein: 
dangerous madman or cunning tyrant? 





PROFILE: Paul 
MacCready’s ideas 
really take off 
Inspired while daydreaming, 
he conjures up innovative 
electric cars, aircraft 
powered solely by 

muscle power and sunlight, 
and strategies for saving 
the environment 
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TECHNOLOGY: 
The unpredictable 
Information Age 

A new permanent exhibit at 
the Smithsonian Institution 
reveals the fits and starts 

in the evolution of the 
electronic machines 

that have reshaped modern 
life. 
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SPORT: Watch out 
World Cup—here 
come the Yanks! 
Shut out for 40 years, the 
American squad makes it 

to soccer’s top contest in 
Italy, offering fans a 

preview of the 1994 event, 
which will be held in 

the U.S 
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THEATER: Three 
to the rescue ofa 
dim London season 
Sparkling exceptions to the 
West End blahs turn up in 
plays by Alan Ayckbourn, a 
stunning performance by 
Michael Gambon and a 
remarkable new production 
by director Peter Hall 
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hen senior writer Paul Gray sat 
down with Scott Turow in his law 
office in Chicago’s Sears Tower, Gray 
found the best-selling novelist friendly 
but also rather circumspect. “He is, after 
all, an attorney,” says Gray. “He mea- 
sures his words carefully.” But when the 
venue shifted to the comfortable writing 
den in Turow’s home, half-an-hour’s 
train ride away, conversation loosened 
up. “When we talked about literature, 
the enthusiasm bubbled up,” says Gray. 
“Turow gets extremely animated when 
he talks about writers. It was like a col- 
lege session, with two instructors getting 
together over a beer.” 

That’s not surprising. In a previous, 
low-salaried incarnation, Turow taught 
creative writing at Stanford University. 
Gray, who earned a Ph.D. in English 
from the University of Virginia, taught 
courses in 20th century fiction at Prince- 


reading tastes are impeccable.” 


From the Publisher 





® magazine’s sixth issue, in 1923. Eight have 


Paul Gray at a New York City courthouse 





“Putting plot and 
suspense back into fiction.” 


ton University for seven years before joining TiME in 1972. “We 
found that we shared an annoyance at the academic approach to 
literature, and that we've read almost all the same books over the 
past 20 years.” Gray adds with a self-deprecating grin, “Turow’s 


Turow is the 92nd writer to appear on the cover of Time. The 






first was novelist Joseph Conrad in the 


appeared twice: George Bernard Shaw 
(1923 and 1956), Sinclair Lewis (1927 and 
1945), James Joyce (1934 and 1939), Er- 
nest Hemingway (1937 and 1954), André 
Malraux (1938 and 1955), William Faulk- 
ner (1939 and 1964), Aleksandr Solzheni- 
tsyn (1968 and 1974) and John Updike 
(1968 and 1982). Eugene O'Neill ap- 
peared four times (1924, 1928, 1931 and 
1946). Other writers include Russell Bak- 
er, John Cheever, Noél Coward, Graham 
Greene, Alex Haley, John Irving, Jean 
Kerr, Stephen King, John le Carré, Nor- 
man Mailer, Mario Puzo, J.D. Salinger, 
Neil Simon, Gore Vidal, Rebecca West, 
Tennessee Williams and Herman Wouk. 
Gray has been impressed by Turow’s 
two novels, the first of which, Presumed In- 
nocent, he reviewed for TIME three years 
ago. “I’m glad Turow’s books have been 


added to the reading mix,” says Gray, who besides being a book re- 
viewer has been the principal writer of the new Grapevine section. 
“He’s interested in putting plot and suspense back into fiction.” 
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Letters 


BUSH'S BAD COP 


“Since when is it a crime to 


The report on President Bush’s chief of 
staff John Sununu [NATION, May 21] re- 
minded me of the old saying, “He may be an 
s.o.b., but he’s our s.o.b.” | am exhilarated 
that Sununu is helping run the store in 
Washington, and I have a sense of trust that I 
haven't had since the days of Harry Truman. 

William Schroeder 
Denver 


Bush is to be commended for entering 
budget negotiations without preconditions 
in order to attack the federal deficit effec- 
tively, and also for distancing himself from 
Sununu’s brash statement that the Bush 
Administration has the right to say no to 
tax increases. In this politically sensitive 
situation, where the Democrats fear being 
set up to take the blame for new taxes, the 
last thing we need is a bull in a china shop. 

Rudolf Windmuller 
Wayne, N.J. 


be brilliant?” | 


Rose Wolf Caughey, Vero Beach, Fla. | 


Will the real President of the U.S. 
please stand up! 

Paul Sieranski 

Miami 


Apparently, we are no longer a nation 
of competent lip readers. What Bush actu- 
ally said was “Read my lips: no nude Tex- 
ans.” We are attempting to comply. 

Theodore A. Klein Jr. 


San Antonio 


Since when is it a crime to be brilliant 
and to use that intelligence as effectively as 
Sununu? I wish he could be cloned. 

Rose Wolf Caughey 
Vero Beach, Fla. 


The reason Sununu didn’t run again for 
the New Hampshire governorship was 
that he knew he was already washed up in 
the eyes of many New Hampshire voters. 
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They were sick of this pigheaded, egoma- 

niacal archconservative before Sununu 
even left office. 

Dwight A. Devork 

Wolfeboro Falls, N.H. 


I was one of Sununu’s first students at 
Tufts University in the late ‘60s. He was a 
well-liked professor, known for his down- 
to-earth personality, easygoing style and 
good sense of humor. His lighter side de- 
serves more coverage. Anyone who can 
make a course titled Slow Viscous Flow in- 
teresting has character that goes beyond 
mere academic accomplishment. 











Robert McMillan Jr. 
San Jose 


Democracy in Africa 


It is heartening that the winds of free- 
dom are blowing in Africa at last, albeit 
mildly [WorLD, May 21]. But the notion 
that a competitive democracy needs a 
“critical mass of educated voters” is a 
myth. All that is required is the recognition 
that people of sound mind are capable of 
deciding what and who is good for them, 

Kojo Andoh 
Hamden, Conn. 


It has been proved that a democracy 
cannot operate when there are 50 or 60 
tribes, all with different ideas of how the 


country should be run. Could power ever 
be divided among these people without 
causing bloody confrontations? A one-par- 
ty system is the only thing that will work. 
The World Bank must not insist on re-eval- 
uating the type of government it is giving 
money to, but must ask whether the lead- 
ers are responsible 
Christian Bradeen 
North Andover, Mass. 


Of course there is room in Africa for 
opposing views, but authoritarian regimes 
have become a way of life for the conti- 
nent. Now a handful of African leaders 
have begun to see the writing on the wall. 
Let us hope that the rest will follow. Africa 
cannot and should not remain isolated 
from the exciting changes that are taking 
place in the world. 


Kingsley Banya 
Norcross, Ga. 


Tell It to the Marines 

There are simple reasons why we still 
need a Marine Corps [NATION, May 21]. 
Marines have the highest standards of dis- 
cipline and leadership and the highest es- 
prit de corps of any of America’s armed 
forces, if not the entire world’s. These 

qualities are what wins wars. 
Rolf Kirby 
Salt Lake City 





You indicate that the Army may be re- 
duced to 500 million over the next five 
years. Surely you meant 500,000. Your 
chart also shows that a Marine battalion 
has 18,000 members. Talk about a big bat- 
talion. Surely you meant a Marine brigade. 

S.R. (“Cam”) Anderson 

Columbia, S.C. 

Right on both counts. The correct number for 

the Army is 500,000, and the figures on our 

chart referred to a Marine brigade, not a bat- 

talion, which is usually composed of about 
1,000 members. 


Separate Classes for Black Boys 


You don’t need a Ph.D. to see that the 
greatest threat to the well-being of black 
America is the increase in the number of 
children growing up in fatherless homes 
[EDUCATION, May 21]. For the poorest of 
these children, an all-black boys’ school 
headed by strong-minded male black educa- 
tors seems like the perfect vehicle for bring- 

| ing the youngsters into the mainstream of 
American life. The rich take care of their 
own in private academies. Why shouldn't a 

private school for the poor work too? 
David L. Klein 


South San Francisco 


Separate classes may be a step in the 
right direction. African-American males 
must be taught by educators who believe in 
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success for themselves and who want to en- 

courage others. After these boys see posi- 

tive images of themselves, they will aim for 
the American Dream 

Bobby Dardy 

Houston 


It is critical to include girls in special 
programs for blacks, so that they too see 
another male role model. As long as black 
females unconsciously expect under 
performance from black males, these men 
will fail to function successfully and will 
also be angry at those negative presupposi- 
tions of the females in their lives. 

Royann Cross 


Elkhart, Ind. 


Baby Saddam 


In reporting on the 53rd-birthday cele- 
bration of Iraq’s President Saddam Hus- 
sein [WoRLD, May 21], one of the events 
you described was a “tableau of a baby 
Saddam rocking in a cradle in the 
marshes,” and you asked if this might be 
“Moses redux.” Not at all. Saddam is far 
too aware of Mesopotamian history to in- 
troduce a foreign theme into his attempts 
to underline the past glories of Iraq and 
Mesopotamia. The tableau surely referred 
to the legend of Sargon, the first Emperor 


| of Akkad, in Mesopotamia, who lived in 


the 3rd millennium B.C. and was the first 
great empire builder in history; he suc- 
ceeded in conquering most of the peoples 
of Mesopotamia up to the Mediterranean 
According to the legend of Sargon’s birth 
his mother was a high priestess who set him 


| ina basket of rushes, sealed the lid with bi 


| tumen and cast him into the river 


Elias D. Mallon 
New York City 


President Sununu? 


Since John Sununu was born in Havana, 
readers wonder how he could ever be 
President. The Constitution states, “No 
person except a natural born citizen” of 
the U.S. is eligible for that office. Although 
both of Sununu's parents were American 
citizens, the question of whether an 
American who was born abroad can serve 
as President or Vice President is 
unresolved, So far, the Supreme Courthas 
not had to define “natural born.” Does it 
mean simply born a U.S. citizen (thus 
excluding naturalized citizens), or does it 
mean born on U.S. soil? The practical 
effect of such uncertainty is that a political 
party might be reluctant to nominate a 
foreign-born U.S. citizen. 
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Thanks for the 


Memory 


At 87. BOB HOPE recalls six decades of suitcase 
showmanship, talks about the world leaders he’s 
known and rates the latest batch of comics 


By BONNIE ANGELO and 
JORDAN BONFANTE 


Q. You've traveled a million miles entertaining 
10 million American troops, landed in planes 
without engines, endured every kind of hard- 
ship, including bomb attacks. Why did you doit? 
A. You get hooked on it. In May of 1941 they 
asked me to doa show at an Air Force base in 
Riverside, Calif. Isaid,“What for?” 'dnever 
done a show like that. So we go to March 
Field. Now this audience was sensational! 

I said, “How long has this been going 
on?” It was so exciting. We booked every 
base in California. In December war was 
declared—then it became dramatic. 

For five years, we traveled all over the 
world. We quit in 1945. Then in 1948 there's 
the Berlin Airlift, and again it was boom, 
boom, boom. We went to Korea in 1950— 
and we never stopped. We started in Viet- 
nam in 1964, right up until about 1972, ev- 
ery year. Those kids were so grateful that 
you would come to them. 


Q. What was your hairiest moment? 

A. In Saigon we were supposed to do a show 
at the Brinks Hotel, and we were running 
late. When we got within five minutes of the 
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hotel, there was some kind of commotion. 
They [the Viet Cong] had bombed it. Later 
a general sent me a communiqué found in a 
rubber plantation they had captured. It said, 
“The bombing of the Brinks Hotel missed 
the Bob Hope show by ten minutes due to a 
faulty timing device.” Were we the target? 
Sure. My God, I have witnessed so much. 


Q. The day's headlines seem pretty heavy 
stuff. How do you turn them into laughs? 
A. You can make people laugh anytime, if 
you're talking about things they are already 
thinking about. The straight lines are al- 
ready in their heads. And when you come 
up with a little twist that’s funny, they'll 
laugh. That's the whole trick. 

Certain things you can’t touch. The atom 
bomb—you can’t play with the atom bomb. 


Q. Who are some of your favorite comedians 
working today? 

A. Oh, I have a lot. Chevy Chase and Steve 
Martin. I love this kid Jay Leno. Johnny Car- 
son I love—I've been with him for so many 
years, This Billy Crystal kid is coming along. 
And Jonathan Winters. He 
lives r ight across the fence, over here. He isa 
funny man. Crazy funny. Don Rickles. I 


He’s so clever 


People walk up 
and laugh in my 
face. They just 
look at me and 
start laughing 
because it 
reminds them 

of something they 
laughed at. 
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Constitution.” 


Interview 





think he could be approaching genius be- 
cause of his brain. He’s just so fast and bright. 


Q. You have known and played for ten Presi- 
dents. Franklin Roosevelt was your first? 

A. I played for him at a White House cor- 
respondents’ dinner in 1944, The President 
was on the dais with his big cigarette hold- 
er. Every time I told a joke, everybody 
would laugh and then look to see how he 
had reacted. He would go up and down 
with his holder. 


Q. But you’ve been a Republican the whole 
way. Or did you convert? 

A. No. I voted for whoever I liked. I was in- 
vited by all the Presidents to the White 
House. I liked them all. There’s something 
about a President—you don’t let politics 
get in the way. 


Q. Jack Kennedy? 

A. When I spoke at my son’s graduation at 
Georgetown, I made some jokes about 
Kennedy. The next day Pierre Salinger 
called and said, “The boss wants to see 
you.” I went over to the White House, and 
we had more laughs. All he wanted to do 
was relax, I think. We told jokes. Five 
grown men laughing like hell at jokes. 


The one honor that stands out was | 


when Kennedy gave me the Congressional 
Gold Medal. 


Q. What about Lyndon Johnson? 

A. At the White House, he took me out in 
the Rose Garden and showed me Eisen- 
hower’s putting green. Then he showed me 
a map of Vietnam, since I had been to 
Vietnam two or three times by then. 

I've always hated myself for not taking 
him aside and saying, “Mr. President, do 
the world a favor, and yourself: let the mili- 
tary take over, will you?” With all the mili- 
tary we had over there, all the planes, I 
think they could have fixed that war in 
about three days. 

But I didn’t say it. When you look back 
at those kinds of chunks of history. . . 


Q. And your buddy, Mr. Reagan? 
A. Reagan I've known for at least 50 years. 
He loves jokes. And he tells jokes pretty 
good. He could be a competitor. 


Q. Some say you could have been a competi- 
tor. In 1970 there was a move to get you to 
run for President. Was it serious? 
A. They took a poll up in Washington 
State, and about 83% said, yeah, they'd 
vote for me for President. John Tower and 
another Republican Senator came out to 
Palm Springs [Calif.] to talk to me. I said, 
No way! I’m not qualified for that. I always 
say, “The money’s not right, and my wife 
wouldn't want to move to a smaller house.” 
Besides, I told them that I was born in 
England. They said, “We will change the 








| Interview 
Q. If you had been President, what would 


have been your first act? 
A. The first tee. 


Q. What about other major figures? 
Khrushchev? 

A. During his visit to the U.S., Sinatra and 
I were sitting with Mrs. Khrushchev at a 
luncheon, trying to make conversation 
through the interpreter. I finally said, 
“You ought to go to Disneyland. It’s 
wonderful.” 

She wrote a note to Nikita up on the 
dais: “I want to go to Disneyland.” So he 
called the Secret Service about it, but they 
said no. Too dangerous, and so on. Then 
he got up and said, “What kind of a country 
have you got here? You will eat lunch with 
me, but you will not let me go to Disney- 
land!” Which was the subject for our 
monologue for the next three years: Khru- 
shchev trying to get into Disneyland. 


Q. Any favorite royalty? 

A. Queen Elizabeth. I was playing the 
Palladium, and Philip invited us to Wind- 
sor [castle]. We were walking in this long 
hallway, and here comes a woman with 
about ten dogs. Dolores asked, “What 
kind are they?” The woman said, “Cor- 
gis,” and looked up, and it was the Queen. 
My God. 


Q. Were you home now and then? 

A. I've been married 56 years—I was born 
married. And I've been home three weeks. 
It has not been dull, believe me. Dolores is 
just something else. 

I had the kids with me on some trips. 
The reason is one time I was walking out to 
go somewhere, and I said, “Goodbye, 
Tony”—he was about eight—and he said, 
“Goodbye, Bob Hope.” Then I knew I had 
to take these kids with me. 





Q. Does everybody expect you to be funny all 
the time? 

A. Oh, yes. People walk up and laugh in my 
face. They just look at me and start laugh- 
ing because it reminds them of something 
they laughed at. 


















Q. You've just celebrated your 87th birth- 
day. You have a new book [Don’t Shoot, It’s 
Only Me]. Another TV special, from Moscow 
and Berlin. You put in about 200 working 
days a year, played 26 golf tournaments last 
year. Don’t you want arest? 

A. No. I don’t do anything I don’t want to 
do. Anytime you see me on a show, you 
know I like doing it, and as long as I’m en- 
joying it, I’m going to do it. Oh, [have such 
a good life. I am very lucky. 


Q. In your book you say, “Laughter is my 
business and my life. | need it to feel 


wanted.” 
A. I wrote that? I let them get away with 
that? God, I may sue my author! s 















The right time, 
the right idea 


When does the time for an idea finally come? 

For landmark civil rights legislation, it came in 1964, after the 
nation had witnessed the power and dignity of peaceful protest—and 
the brutality of rampant racism. 

For the ascendancy of the free-market system, it came after 
ordinary citizens all over the world compared their living standards 
with those of the Western democracies—and found Marxism 
wanting. 

And for the line-item veto, unsuccessfully sought by President 
Reagan, it may be coming soon, propelled by the need to cut wasteful 
spending and by the blatant politics played each year as Congress 
and the Administration attempt to write the national budget. 

A prime example of the need for a line-item veto was offered up 
within recent weeks. An economic aid package of $420 million for 
Panama and $300 million for Nicaragua—fledgling democracies 
both—was contained in an omnibus supplemental spending bill. But 
instead of a cut-and-dried spending measure, Senate and House con- 
ferees had to wrestle with a rider involving a social issue. President 
Bush threatened to veto the entire bill as Nicaragua and Panama 
twisted in the wind. 

If the President had the line-item veto authority enjoyed by the 
governors of 43 states, he could veto only appropriations he deems 
undesirable. Since he doesn't, he either has to take the bad with the 
good or throw out the good with the bad. 

Currently, the line-item veto is gaining on two fronts. The Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee has voted out, albeit by a narrow 8-6 margin, 
two proposed constitutional amendments to give the President that 
power. One would let him reduce or veto individual spending items, 
subject to an override by a simple majority in both Houses of Con- 
gress. The other would let the President veto items but not cut spend- 
ing. The veto could be overridden by a two-thirds majority in each 
chamber. 

The other front in the line-item veto battle involves a bill that has 
been introduced in the Senate, and which its backers say won't 
require a constitutional amendment. Under this bill, the President 
would have 20 days after signing a spending bill to reduce or eliminate 
expenditures he considers wasteful. Congress would have 20 days to 
restore funding by a simple majority vote, but then the President could 
veto the so-called “resolution of disapproval!’ The President can 
already rescind spending, but his action is nullified unless both 
Houses approve within 45 days. The practical effect has been to 
sharply limit the use of rescission; of 164 attempted rescissions in the 
last four years, only eight won approval. 

We have argued for the line-item veto on several occasions in 
the past. It works on the state level. It inhibits the blatant pork barrel- 
ing and logrolling currently built into the budget process. And it gives 
our national leader—the President—the final say on what spending is 
in the best interest of all Americans, and not just a few from a select 
constituency. 

The line-item veto, in short, is a good idea. We think its time is here. 
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THE TERMS OF OUR NEW LEASE PROGRAM 
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Two years. Three years. Four years. 
Five years. Whether youre looking for a 
short or long term lease plan, our new 
Acura Lease Program can help. After all, 
it offers what we consider to be the three 
most important factors of a good lease 
program. Flexibility, flexibility, flexibility. 

If you know us by now, and you 
should, you also know that flexibility isn’t 
limited to the terms of this program. The 
new rates are factory-assisted, which is a 
polite way of saying very low. You can 
choose any Acura Legend Coupe or Se- 
dan model. And you can choose the 
perfect day to put a new Legend in your 
driveway. Today, for example. In fact, the 
only thing that isn’t flexible is the day this 
offer ends. 

We'll do everything we can to help 
you drive home a Legend, no matter how 
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By DAVID ELLIS/Reported by David E. Thigpen 


GEORGIAN ON THEIR MINDS? With his new pow- 
ers as President and his handful of domestic woes, 
Mikhail Gorbachev is likely to relinquish the once 
powerful post of General Secretary of the Commu- 
nist Party next month. Who will replace him? The 
momentum is swinging toward Foreign Minister 
Eduard Shevardnadze, who has 
also been considered a po- 
tential Prime Minister if 

Nikolai Ryzhkov is forced 

to step aside. The choice 

would be both surprising 

and plausible. If he is to 

succeed as President, Gorba- 
chev will need a trusted ally 
to head the party; 
Shevardnadze 

has been a friend 
for 25 years. If 
the party is to 
survive, it will 
require a leader 
respected within and outside the ranks. Shevard- 
nadze’s political reputation is virtually spotless, 
and his non-Russian background—he was born in 
the Georgian republic—may help keep indepen- 


> 


















| dence-minded party members from deserting. And | 
who would take Shevardnadze’s place? Experts are | 


watching Yevgeni Primakov, 60, who has been an 
important player on Gorbachev's foreign policy 
team since 1985; his was the new face at the table at 
last week’s summit. 


CAMPAIGN CONFIDENTIAL. It may be a long, hot 
summer for Governor Jim Blanchard of Michigan. 
Although the Democrat is locked in a tight race 
against Republican John Engler, the greatest dam- 
age to his campaign is expected to come from his 
ex-wife. Paula Blanchard has penned ‘Til Politics 
Do Us Part, an account of the breakup of their 21- 
year marriage that the publisher says will be “pain- 
fully honest.” The book, which will be excerpted in 


NAME THAT eeme id 
From the “Spirit of Camp David" in 1959 to the 
“Seasick Summit” off Malta last year, pundits 
have pegged superpower parleys with catchy 


nicknames. Last week's Summit with No Name 


ascnascd in mists and mystery,” provided the perfect moniker. 





“ea, 





The Twin Peaks Summit. Columnist Mary McGrory wrote that the TV show, 


The Toughlove Summit. Spokesman Marlin Fitzwater ail the name to stress that Bush 
would ranks his wht a Gorbachev’ s goals with stern talk on Lithuania and wheal 





The Do the Right Thing Summit. iaieke upon its Setasedadee of hip black owe 
| | the New Republic says Spike Lee's movie provides the theme: get Gorbachev to 


the state’s largest newspaper, deals with Jim Blan- 
chard’s rumored affair with former staff member 
Janet Fox, whom he married last year. Opponent 
Engler has better luck: his ex-wife Colleen has 
written of their breakup in A Matter of Trust, an ac- 
count of her own 1986 campaign for Governor, but 
will delay publication until sometime after 
the election. 
~~ 
AMAN FOR ALL SEASONINGS. He 
may not be around to act as host at 
birthday bashes anymore, but high- 
profile millionaire Malcolm Forbes fig- 
ured out a way to reward friends from the 
grave. His yet-to-be-released will be- 
queaths $1,000 each to the proprietors of 
nine New York City dining spots “asa 
token of gratitude for the joy their 
skills and genius added to the 
lives of those who've been 
lucky and sensible enough 
to dine at their restau- 
Included in the list are the créme de la créme 
of upscale eating: Andre Soltner of Lutéce, Paul Kovi 
and Tom Margittai of the Four Seasons, Sirio Mac- 
cioni of Le Cirque. Forbes also remembered the 
leather-clad practitioners of another favorite pas- 
time: he left $10,000 to the American Motorcyclist 
Association and $1,000 each to 26 cycle clubs. 


rants.” 


AND NOW A WORD FROM OUR SUMMIT SPON- 
SOR ... White House planners are well used to 
the never ending demands of the network corre- 
spondents, but their patience was sorely tested 
at presummit requests to stage live remotes 
from the East Room, site of the Bush-Gorbachev 
signing ceremonies. Since the President has long 
complained about anchors doing “stand-ups” 
from the briefing room while he is still on the 
podium, the idea was nixed. “They wanted to cov- 
er it like a bowling tournament,” protested one 
advance man. 


THANKS, BUT OUR MA- 
CHINES STILL WORK. 
South Korean authori- 
ties continue to uncover 
secret invasion tunnels 
believed to have been 
dug by North Korea un- 
der the Demilitarized 
Zone that has separated 
the two republics since 
1953, So when South Ko- 
rea’s Hyundai Construc- 
tion Co. announced that 
it was making a donation 
to North Korea, the na- 
ture of the benevolence 
raised some eyebrows: a 
bulldozer, an excavator, 
a forklift, a loader and a 
dump truck. The North 
Koreans passed on the 
offer. s 
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UNBRIDLED 
WINNER 
OF THE WEEK 
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The FBI bought 

this luckless 

plug horse to 

sting fixers at 

a New York 

track. Trouble was, he got a 

second wind and placed in 
half his races, scuttling the 
scam and forcing the feds to 
sell him. 


THE ED MEESE 
MANAGEMENT 
PRIZE 






detector test in connection with 
an internal-leak investigation 
that implicated top aides. The 
probe left many loyalists 
questioning his leadership. 


ACHIEVEMENT CUP 
DAVID 
DUKE 
The Klansman 
turned Senate 
candidate last 
week led 
colleagues in the Louisiana 
house in passing bills that 
cut back affirmative action 
and grant virtual immunity 
to those who beat up 
flag burners. 


BALL AWARD 
HUNTER 
THOMPSON 
The guru 
of gonzo 
journalism was 
cleared by 
prosecutors of drug and 
explosives possession and 
sexual-assault charges owing 
to insufficient evidence. He's 
planning a “celebratory orgy” 
at his favorite tavern. 
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The Last 
Picture 
Show 


Summit excitement is no longer fed by cold war 
tensions, and future meetings should become 
routine. As the Soviets say, Khorosho! (Great!) 


By GEORGE J. CHURCH 


The pomp and circumstance 

were once again glittering, 

the crowds excitable, the 
television and press coverage exhaustive. 
But it was all a bit out of proportion, 

The electricity generated at past super- 
power summits by the prospect of mortal 
enemies edging toward peace was blessed- 
ly missing. This time the meetings were be- 
tween two world leaders whose nations are 
fully at peace but have conflicting interests 
and needs. The grand gesture was replaced 
by haggling over money and politics. 

Even the word summit is a question- 
able description of where the two leaders 
stood. The peaks they each dominate are 


THE BOTTOM 
LINES ON THE 
TOP ISSUES 


The 16 accords signed last week include 





much lower now, and there are other lead- 
ers on other mountains with power and in- 
fluence to reckon with. 

This time nobody could pretend that 
George Bush and Mikhail Gorbachev were 


determining the future of the world. That | 


is, frankly, beyond their control. There was 





a sense in Washington of the leaders’ look- | 


ing over their shoulders—to Bonn, where 
Helmut Kohl is marching Germany toward 
unification; to Moscow, where Boris Yelt- 
sin is boosting his own brand of perestroika; 
even to the Old Executive Office Building 
next to the White House, where econo- 
mists track America’s federal deficit as it 
slips further out of control. Both Presi- 


| dents face more bothersome troubles at 
| home than they have with each other. 


on major elements of a 
strategic-weapons reduction 
treaty, START, expected to be 
signed later this year. In 
addition to a previously 


negotiated 10% overall cut in the U.S. nuclear warhead 
count and a 25% cut in Moscow's arsenal, they agreed to 
new limits on mobile IC8M warheads (1,100 apiece) 
Biggest remaining obstacles: limits on the range of the 
Soviet Backfire bomber and an on-site inspection regime 
to prevent cheating. 


methods for verifying limits on nuclear 
testing and agreement on cutting U.S. 
and Soviet stockpiles of chemical 
weapons. Here is what the two sides 
accomplished in other areas: 
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ARMS CONTROL 


Bush and Gorbachev signed off 








Even friendly American-Soviet meet- 
ings can never be unimportant; the two na- 
tions are still the key players in construct- 
ing a post-cold war world. “When the 
President talks about ‘Who is the enemy?’ 
these days, he says it’s uncertainty, unpre- 


CONVENTIONAL FORCES 


ss The two sides will “intensify the 
pace’’ of talks to equalize and 
reduce limits on conventional 
forces in Europe; significantly 
the Soviets agreed that such a 
deal should precede the 35- 
nation conference on European security scheduled for this 
fall. The arms accord being negotiated by NATO and 
Warsaw Pact nations in Vienna is expected to cap tanks, 
artillery, helicopters and troops. Main stumbling block 
Moscow insists on clarifying the nature of future links 
between NATO and a unified Germany 


U 


dictability and instability,” says White 
House spokesman Marlin Fitzwater. 
“Those are the enemies that both of these 
gentlemen will be dealing with.” 

Like a married couple facing tough 
times, Bush and Gorbachev seem deter- 


- New accords will triple airline 
capacity between the two 
nations and increase Soviet 
purchases of U.S. grain from 

© 2 million to 10 million tons 
annually. U.S. companies wil 





also get stronger protection for intellectual property. At the 


least, however, the Soviets must adopt a liberalized 
emigration law before Washington gives Gorbachev his 


main objective, most-favored-nation status, which would 


give the Soviets full access to American commercial and 
financial markets 








Welcome, Mikhail Sergeyevich: the pomp and circumstance, if not the drama, of a summit 
are as solemn as ever as Gorbachev is greeted with a traditional artillery salute 


mined to make the relationship work de- 
spite their difficulties. After wrestling for 
two days with intractable problems, the 
two Presidents simply set their differences 
aside and exchanged signatures on a vari- 
ety of halfway measures. When their nego- 
tiators got hung up once again on the de- 
tails of arms reduction, Bush and 
Gorbachev instead signed a joint state- 
ment to slash the numbers of strategic nu- 
clear warheads, and they inked formal 
pacts to eliminate most of their arsenals of 
chemical arms and to verify limits on nu- 
clear testing. Those, however, were old, 
well-worn issues; progress came harder on 
the newer, post-cold war problems. When 
they could find no common ground be- 
tween the West's insistence that a united 
Germany be a member of NATO and Gor- 
bachev’s refusal to countenance any such 
arrangement, the two Presidents bucked 
the subject down to the ministerial level for 
further discussion 
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Trade unexpectedly turned out to be 
the touchiest subject of all. In Moscow last 
month, Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard 
Shevardnadze told Secretary of State 
James Baker that the Kremlin understood 
American reluctance to sign a comprehen- 
sive trade deal while Moscow continues its 
economic embargo of Lithuania. But Gor- 
bachev last week would not let the subject 
drop. In a sharp exchange with congressio- 
nal leaders Friday morning, he expressed 
particular irritation t the U.S. still de- 
nies most-favored-nation trade status to 
the U.S.S.R., though it has just renewed 
that status for China despite last year’s 
massacre of pro-democracy demonstrators 
in Beijing. Said the Soviet President, with 
heavy sarcasm: “What shall we do for you 
to give us MFN? Maybe we should intro- 
duce presidential rule in the Baltics and at 
least fire some rounds.” 

In private talks with Bush, Gorbachev's 
tone was more pleading—a sharp change 
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His reserved manner melting for a moment, Gorbachev enjoys a ride with the President 
in a golf cart around the Camp David grounds between their one-on-one sessions Saturday 


from December’s Malta meeting. As soon 
as the two leaders sat down Thursday 
morning, the Soviet President gave a 
gloomy appraisal of his economic woes. He 
told Bush he realized a trade deal would 
deliver little immediate practical relief, but 
added that he needed the political symbol- 
ism of bringing home some bacon. Bush re- 
iterated that the U.S.S.R. must first pass a 
law guaranteeing free emigration, and 
even then it would be “extremely difficult” 
for both the Administration and the Sen- 
ate to approve a trade deal unless Moscow 
eased its sanctions against Lithuania. Gor- 
bachev protested that he could not do that 
just yet, lest he encourage separatists and 
anger his conservative critics. 

The Soviet leader buttonholed Bush 
again at the state dinner Thursday night 
and argued that if the U.S. President was 
serious about wanting perestroika to suc- 
ceed, he must provide economic help. He 
made a third try at a one-on-one session 
Friday morning. This time Bush yielded. 
He told Gorbachev he would sign a trade 
treaty but would not send it to Congress 
until the U.S.S.R. passed the emigration 
law. He added that he expected Gorbachev 
to show the same understanding of U.S. 
concerns about Lithuania that the White 
House was showing for the Kremlin’s eco- 
nomic needs, but apparently got no explicit 
promise in return 

Gorbachev got the deal, says one U.S. 
official, in part because “he played Bush’s 
game, appealing to him personally in the 


one-on-one sessions and at dinner,” rather 
than in group negotiations or at press con- 
ferences. Another reason: Gorbachev’s 
aides dropped heavy hints that they would 
hold up a grain-purchase agreement that 
the Administration and American farmers 
very much wanted. After more than an 
hour’s delay in the treaty-signing ceremo- 
ny, Bush appeared with Gorbachev in the 
East Room of the White House to an- 
nounce agreements on both grain and 
trade 

None of which means 
that this summit can be 
termed either a flat failure 
or a big success. Some of 
the agreements on arms 


LINKING LITHUANIA 
ééLet’s hope 
that there’s 


www NVI 


There is talk of two more meetings this 
year to complete and sign agreements re- 
ducing both strategic and conventional 
weapons. 

Chances are that political and institu- 
tional pressures will continue pushing the 
superpowers and their leaders together un- 
til American-Soviet summits become as 
common—and as unexciting and ambigu- 
ous in outcome —as, say, top-level Western 
economic conferences. Barring some cata- 
clysmic reversal of Gorba- 
chev’s fortunes and re- 
forms, the two sides have 
so much invested in each 
other that in the long run 
they seem, in the words of 


coe and — testing some progress posts isi eo 
would have seemed a stun- spokesman Gennadi Ger- 
fname a few on the ainoes*aocened to suc- 
years ago. Now, even taken Lithuanian ceed” in forming a new 
er ys pala question The Soviot leader bad- 
exciting clearing away of because | ly needs some internation- 
some leftover ae! = think many : sree atts 4 the 

.S.-Soviet agenda. Soviet populace that it is 
pe a me "ccaaaliah. feel there’s setting “aaniethina in ma 
ments of the White House a direct turn for the present pain 
and the Kremlin has been linkage there and uncertain future re- 


precisely to move toward 
an atmosphere in which 
the leaders can get togeth- 
er almost routinely, with- 
out any prospective spec- 
tacular agreement or deep 
crisis to justify a meeting. 
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[to U.S.-Soviet 
trade]. 


GEORGE BUSH 


ward of perestroika. At a 
minimum, he cannot af- 
ford to add a crisis with the 
U.S. to his domestic woes. 
Bush is riding high in the 
polls but knows full well 
that one major reason is 


MAY 24 











| the relative serenity of 
U.S.-Soviet relations on 
| his watch. Moreover, after 
an initial dubious period, 





with the U.S. than any oth- 
er potential Sovict leader. 
Over the past year, says a 


frustrations of superpower 
diplomacy for the White 
House has been the belief 
that it has a huge stake in 


DE-LINKING LITHUANIA 
44We... have 


linkage with 
respect to the 


OF AUS.-SOVIET 
TRADE TREATY 
LAST WEEK 


Nation 


President took Gorbachev 
on a tour ina golf cart, and 
later the Soviet leader and 
his wife, while strolling 


he has come to view Gor- along, paused to toss a few 
; never stated & F 

bachev as more likely to horseshoes. 

foster peaceful relations an express The lack of a deeper 


rapport should be no sur- 
prise. For one thing, there 
has been little time to de- 


senior White House offi- question of velop any. Counting Gor- 
cial, “Bush has gone from i ia.9 bachev’s trip to New York 
saying, ‘We can’t base our Lithuania. City in December 1988, 
policy on one man,’ to say- ___—SECRETARY OF when he addressed the 
ing flatly, ‘This is our STATE JAMES BAKER United Nations General 
guy.’ ” In fact, one of the AFTER THE SIGNING Assembly and visited 


briefly with Reagan and 
the then President-elect, 
he and Bush have seen 
each other only three 





the success of perestroika 

and the survival of Gorbachev, and the si- 
multaneous conviction that there is not a 
great deal the U.S. can do to ensure either. 

Another frustration has been Bush's 
difficulty in forging any warm man-to- 
man relationship with Gorbachev. A high 
personal-comfort level is a hallmark of 
Bush's governing style. Whatever their po- 
litical differences, he seeks to cultivate 
friendships with foreign leaders, with the 
leaders of various Republican factions and 
powerful Democrats—anybody with whom 
he must negotiate. Says one longtime ad- 
| viser: “Bush wants to have a personal rela- 

tionship with someone first. Then he can 
really deal, instead of just sticking to the 
line he’s putting out in public.” 
With Gorbachev, this ef- 
fort at intimacy hasn't got very 
far. One indication: before the 
| summit, White House aides 
asked Soviet officials what 
their boss would like to do for 
recreation between rounds of 
talks about the future of super- 
power relations. Pop up to 
Kennebunkport, Me., per- 
haps, for a spin on the presi- 
dential speedboat, with Bush 
at the throttle? Go fishing? 
Play tennis? 

None of the above, replied 
the Soviets. As Yuri Dubinin, 
former Soviet ambassador to 
the U.S., once put it, “Gorba- 
chev has only one hobby: pere- 
stroika.”” The visitor from the 
Kremlin politely declined to 
go to Kennebunkport at all, or 
even to stay overnight at Camp 
David. The most he would 
agree to was cight hours of in- 
formal talks with Bush there 
Saturday. Still, the leaders and 
their aides did shed coats and 
ties in Maryland, and Gorba- 
thev told a few of the salty 


c 
jokes that Bush enjoys. The 











times in the past year and a 
half, and until last week they had been 
alone only for about an hour. They have 
not even heard each other’s voices very of- 
ten. Though Bush incessantly telephones 
other foreign leaders, he has called Gorba- 
chev only three times in 17 months. 

More important, Bush and Gorbachev 
are men of totally different upbringing, 
education, habits and turn of mind. Bush 
loves sports and entertaining friends. Gor- 
bachev is far more formal. Says one U.S. 
official who studies him closely: “He's not 
at all stiff, and he’s able to make an occa 
sional wisecrack, but he rarely takes his 
jacket off or puts his feet up.” When Ron- 
ald Reagan told his patented funny stories, 
says one American who attended their 








summits, “Gorbachev would roll his eyes, 
and you could see him thinking ‘Oh, no, 
not another story!’ ” The Sovict President | 
enjoys discussing the theory of social 
change in the East and West, and has spent 
many happy (if hotly contentious) hours in 
just such debates with British Prime Minis- 
der Margaret Thatcher. Bush has little pa- 
tience with theoretical discussions; his bent 
is toward solving immediate practical 
problems. 

Bush is a cautious politician dedicat- 
ed largely to making relatively minor ad- 
justments in the status quo. In his Inau- 
gural Address he asserted that “there 
are times when the future seems thick as 
a fog; you sit and wait, hoping the mist 
will lift and reveal the right path.” It is 
impossible to imagine Gorbachev utter- 
ing a sentence like that. He sees himself 
as a revolutionary shatterer of the status 
quo who would insist on pushing ahead 
through any fog. 

Finally, Gorbachev not share 
Bush’s conviction about the importance of 
personal relationships in foreign affairs 
The Soviet President’s policy is not 
immune to the influence of likes and 
dislikes—far from it. The deadlock be 
tween Moscow and Vilnius has been wors- 
ened by Gorbachev's distaste for Lithua- 
nian President Vytautas Landsbergis, 
whom he calls the “musician” (that was in 
fact Landsbergis’ initial profession, but 
Gorbachev uses the term scathingly to im- 
ply a bumbling amateurism in politics). In 
summitry, however, the Soviet President's 
motto could be the Russian proverb 


does 








While at odds over a trade pact on Friday, the Kremlin leader looks askance 
as Bush makes a point to interviewers on the White House grounds 
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“Sluzhba sluzhboi, druzhba druzhboi” 
(Business is business, friendship is friend- 
ship). If the two happen to coincide, so 
much the better, but one cannot do busi- 
ness only with friends. 

On that basis, Bush and Gorbachev can 
do business, If there is little personal 
warmth between them, they respect each 
other as able politicians who come to the 
bargaining table well briefed. One senior 
White House official goes as far as to say, 

“They are different in many ways, but in 


the meetings I think each President sees | 


his mirror image. They’re both aggressive 
and competitive. They know their details 

| and do their homework. They both take 
notes in their little notebooks, They both 
probe each other. They both lean forward 
across the table.” 


oviet officials appreciate Bush’s 
restraint in not attacking their 
chief on issues like Lithuania at 
a time when he has been vulner- 
able. Says Dimitri Simes, a Rus- 
sian-born Kremlinologist at the Carnegie 
Endowment: “They are grateful at being 
treated not as a declining superpower but 
as a major player.” Nor does Bush’s lack of 
the “vision thing” bother Gorbachev's ad- 
visers. One member of the Soviet summit 
entourage last week paid the U.S. President 
a somewhat left-handed compliment: 
“Bush is just the right man for us at this 
time. He is prudent and cautious. The worst 
possible thing would be to have an Ameri- 
can President with lots of grand ideas for 
the development of Europe.” 
In any case, Bush may overestimate the 
| importance of personal relationships. They 
| can help ease leaders through a tight spot, 
and certainly a relationship of suspicion 
and distrust can lead to disaster. But the 
fact that Deng Xiaoping called Bush “old 
friend” counted for hardly anything during 
the Beijing massacres a year ago: the Chi- 
nese leader would not even return the 
American President’s phone calls. Nor did 
Israel’s Menachem Begin and Egypt’s An- 
war Sadat have to turn buddy-buddy in or- 
der to end their countries’ inveterate enmi- 
ty and sign a peace treaty. 
The interests of the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union dictate a similar attempt to bury old 
animosities and evolve a new, businesslike 
and cooperative relationship. That in turn 
dictates a long series of meetings, which, 
like last week's, will undoubtedly become 
more and more routine. So much the better: 
anybody who remembers the tension- 
ridden atmosphere and fears of nuclear war 
that were rife as recently as 1983 ought to 
welcome a touch of dullness in U.S.-Soviet 
encounters. If it happens to be accompa- 
nied by growing friendship between the 
| leaders, fine. But if not, so what? Sluzhba 
| sluzhboi, druzhba druzhboi. | —Reported by 

Michael Duffy and Dan Goodgame/Washington and 
| John Kohan with Gorbachev 
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Capitalists over Corn Bread 


LLSOAON — NINHODOWVEBY INNA 


No black tie for a committed communist, but lots of “old friends” 


i t was a dinner meeting of America’s board of directors, heavily from the midland 
where they grow things and make things. Now that the Gorbachev glow has fad- 
ed and the glitz is gone, George Bush and his crew have the tougher job of helping 
the Soviet Union gear up for the open world and the marketplace. 

Bush called in some of capitalism's and democracy’s best “workers” and think- 
ers to show Gorbachev his enthusiasm and sincerity, which is what official enter- 
taining has been about since John Adams opened up the house. The guests jour- 
neyed into Washington by corporate jet (Ford’s chairman, Harold Poling) and 
Amtrak (Princeton’s legendary Soviet expert George Kennan). Washington Post 
publisher Donald Graham could not get his car past the befuddled White House 
police, so he hoofed it up the sidewalk. 

Gorbachev’s limousine was no longer than Armand Hammer’s, and had the So- 
viet President put on black tie, he would have blended totally with the bankers and 
industrialists. “Gorbachev is old friends with more than half the people here,” 
whispered one guest as he watched him clap the arm of NBc’s Tom Brokaw (who 
interviewed him for U.S. television) and wring the hand of Dwayne Andreas, the 
world’s soybean king, who sells the Soviets millions in beans and grains each year. 

The White House served up native corn bread, lobster, beef and raspberries. 
Gorbachev ate it all with gusto. Clean-plate man. Former Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger eyed him across the State Dining Room and thought the Russian looked 
remarkably serene given his troubles back home. Other Soviet experts listened to 
Gorbachev’s long toast of muted optimism, almost a plea for true friendship, and 
sensed that he was a little less confident than on his Washington visit in 1987. Show- 
time is over, and a political animal like Gorbachev has a hard time descending to 
the boiler room where the work must be done. 

“We need a road map for the future,” Gorbachev told one guest. Nice to say, 
muttered a businessman, but tough to draw up. As the cabernet sauvignon flowed, 
other Soviets at the dinner declared themselves “looking for answers’’ to almost 
everything. 

Billy Graham, his long hair trimmed up, sat right beneath the toasting Gorba- 
chev; as the Russian, an official atheist, talked on about “a humane and just world,” 
the Rev. Mr. Graham looked positively saintly. 

The Hollywood contingent, out of the cast of Driving Miss Daisy, was low key. 
Gorbachev gave a discreet glance at Morgan Freeman's diamond earring, Jessica 
Tandy’s ponytail, and said nothing. Gorbachev surveyed Senate majority leader 
George Mitchell, pronounced him “looking good.” Mitchell promptly hustled the 
Soviet boss to come around to his native Maine on the next visit. The U.S. trade 
czar, Carla Hills, sat at Gorbachev's right but offered only a beatific smile when 
asked if she had cut any deals over the mixed spring salad. In the White House, can- 
diclight and the aura of history soften the edges, bringing everyone closer together. 
That magic was at work Thursday night. a 
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Helping Moscow See the Light | 


Intent on a unified Germany within NATO, Washington and 
Bonn seek a formula—and a price tag—to satisfy the Soviets 


As German unification bar- 

rels down the express track, 

one thing might slow it: Mos- 

cow’s ever louder refusal to 

countenance one Germany 
in NATO. Last weck’s summit underscored 
the Soviet Union’s deep wariness of its for- 
mer enemy and its difficulty digesting the 
fact that East Germans will wind up in the 
Western military alliance. At the same 
time, Washington and Bonn agree that the 
unified Germany must remain firmly en- 
trenched in NATO. 

Despite considerable posturing on the 
issue by both George Bush and Mikhail 
Gorbachev, it is increasingly evident that 
the solution lics not just with Washington 
and Moscow but also with a West German 
government that is ever more willing to use 
its diplomatic and economic muscle. Neu- 
trality is completely out of the question, say 
West German officials, and they will no 
longer seriously consider the so-called 
French option: membership in the political 
alliance but withdrawal from its military 
side. Despite repeated expressions of 
Soviet resistance, the government of West 
German Chancellor Helmut Kohl is confi- 
dent that Gorbachev will eventually come 
around. “The question of Germany’s mili- 
tary status as a member of NATO will ap- 
pear in a new light for the Soviet Union,” 








surances before approving unification. 
Germany can offer technology, loans and 
credits that would give a crucial boost to 
the disintegrating Soviet economy. For its 
part, Bonn is quick to deny it is trying to ap- 
pease Soviet military fears with purely eco- 
nomic payoffs. Instead officials talk of 
weaving a web of mutual understanding, 
where both sides would benefit economi- 
cally and politically. Though Washington 
would welcome any arrangement that 
makes the Kremlin more amenable, it is 
also likely to have misgivings about the 
possibility of a burgeoning German-Sovict 
concord that leaves the U.S. on the 
sidelines. 

American officials caution that money 
alone will not allay Moscow’s anxieties. At 
the summit the Soviets repeated their call 
for a replacement for both NATO and the 
Warsaw Pact: a vaguely defined “Greater 
European Council,” which would be part 
of the 35-nation Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe. Said Soviet 
Foreign Ministry spokesman Gennadi 
Gerasimov: “We want a united Germany 
to be integrated into an all-European 
system.” 

Neither Bonn nor Washington consid- 
ers that a serious option. Instead they are 
searching for ways to satisfy Soviet security 
concerns. The West Germans have won 





predicts West German For- 
eign Minister Hans-Dictrich 
Genscher. 

To help Moscow see that 
light, Kohl has been energeti- 
cally pursuing private bilater- 
al dealings with the Soviets, 
along with formal negotia- 
tions. At last month’s Two- 
plus-Four negotiations—the 
unification talks involving the 
two Germanys and the four 
Allied victors of World War 
II—Kohl huddled with Sovi- 
et Foreign Minister Eduard 
Shevardnadze. In the most 
dramatic move, Kohl’s top 
foreign policy adviser, Horst 
Teltschik, was dispatched to 
Moscow last month for con- 
sultations—a trip that Kohl 
tried to keep secret not only 
from Washington but also 
from Genscher, a sometime 
political rival. 

Many foreign policy ex- 
perts are convinced that Mos- 
cow will negotiate furiously 
for economic and security as- 











U.S. support for a promise to keep NATO 
troops out of the former territory of East 
Germany. In addition, they have proposed 
that some of the 380,000 Soviet troops sta- 
tioned there could remain during a transi- 
tion period of up to seven years, with uni- 
fied Germany footing the bill. 

The Soviets have pressed further for an 
agreement to cap the size of the German 
armed forces, the Bundeswehr, a proposal 
that Bonn has resisted so far. But while 
Kohl holds many of the cards, Gorbachev is 
not without a few of his own. For one, he 
has threatened simply to leave Soviet troops 
in East Germany if his concerns are not 
met. More subtly, he could appeal to Ger- 
man public opinion, as he has done success- 
fully in the past. Many Germans are weary 
of the U.S. military presence on their soil, 
and Gorbachev could propose that future 
NATO membership be conditioned upon 
withdrawal of American as well as Soviet 
troops and upon removal of all nuclear 
weapons from German soil. With national 
elections scheduled for December, the vot- 
ers might drive Kohl’s Christian Democrat- 
ic Party to accept such a proposal. 

The aim of extracting the maximum 
concessions from Bonn is likely to encour- 
age Gorbachev to drag his feet on unifica- 
tion. Certainly he was too skilled a politi- 
cian to make compromises in the highly 
visible arena of last week’s superpower 
summit. “It is not here that the German 
question will be settled,” he said in Wash- 
ington. No doubt the leaders in Bonn 
would agree. They intend to see that it is 
settled in Germany. — By Richard Lacayo. 
Reported by James O. Jackson/Bonn and Bruce 
van Voorst/Washington 








Shevardnadze, Gorbachev, Kohl and Genscher raise a toast last year 
in Bonn after signing a joint declaration of friendship 
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It was called “The War of the Winners?” 4-Wheel & Off-Road magazine tested this year’s 4x4 of the Year, which 
beat out all the latest imports and domestics, against past 4x4 of the Year winners. 

They conducted rigorous off-road tests on steep mountain trails. Horsepower, engine strength, suspension, 
ride control, body styling, fit and finish, as well as interior ergonomics were all compared and evaluated. 

And when all the data was tabulated, one vehicle emerged as “The Best of the Best.’ Jeep Cherokee: With 
its 4.0 litre 177 horsepower engine, the most powerful in its class, . ; 
and exclusive shift-on-the-fly full-time founwhed febehucmesyer-letiigy Theres Only One Jeep. 

There are a lot of 4x4’s on the road today. But when you com- 


pare them with the best, it’s still no contest. There’s only one Jeep. Advantage: Chrysler #3 
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Raisa toned down the glamour and even “bonded” with Millie 


The End of Another Cold War 





This time, Raisa Gorbachev played the gracious guest, while 
Barbara Bush gave the speech of her life at Wellesley 


During the Reagan years, it 
seemed as if the American 
and Soviet First Ladies had 


decided to continue the su- 

perpower rivalry by other 
means. Raisa Gorbachev and Nancy Rea- 
gan’s every tea, luncheon and photo op was 
another skirmish in their mutual assured 
destruction pact, a frost-filled sideshow of 
hautc-to-haute combat. Reagan com- 
plained that Gorbachev lectured her mer- 
cilessly on Marx and missiles, compared 
the White House to a museum, and was 
given to an imperious snapping of her fin- 
gers to summon the KGB to fetch a chair for 
her. After one White House dinner where 
Raisa used up all the available air in the 
room, Nancy snapped, “Who does that 
dame think she is?” 

She thought she was the glasnost equiv- 
alent of Nancy; no continent the two occu- 
pied at the same time seemed big enough. 
By comparison, last weck’s distaff summit 
was a close encounter of a gentler kind, 
and a small, makeshift stage at Wellesicy 
College was more than space enough for 
both. This was Barbara Bush’s coming of 
age as First Lady, her riposte to student 
complaints that she did not reflect “the 
self-aflirming qualities of a Wellesley grad- 


uate.” The Soviet First Lady confined her- 
self to predictable Kremlin-speak about 
perestroika, \caving the ovations for her 
hostess. 

With the do-or-die intensity of her hus- 
band at the Republican National Conven- 
tion when he was trailing in the polls, Bar- 
bara, who was once so shy she cried over 
having to speak to the 





relationship was easy. Bush had already 
conceded victory to Gorbachev in the shop- 
ping, weight and wardrobe wars. Years of 
sitting at fund-raising dinners have taught 
her how to look fascinated by a lecture on 
multiple warheads, all the while fantasizing, 
perhaps, about curling up with the latest 
murder mystery later on. When feigned in- 
terest fails, she employs another tactic. Says 
Rebecca Matlock, wife of the U.S. Ambas- 
sador to the Sovict Union: “Barbara knows 
how to change the subject when Mrs. Gor- 
bachev begins, you know, talking like she 
does.” For her part, Raisa helped things 
along by not kicking the First Dog when 
Millie plopped down on her foot at Thurs- 
day’s White House tea, and made appropri- 
ate Russian cooing sounds instead. Of such 
courtesies is détente made. The official 
word after the opening mecting was that 
Raisa and Millie “had bonded.” 

The breezy Bush presidency provided 
the right atmosphere for Gorbachev to 
tone down her glitzy image, mollifying the 
folks back home waiting in bread lines 
wearing RAISA NYET buttons on their non- 
designer lapels. Instead of the three ward- 
robe changes a day of her 1987 visit, Gor- 
bachev adopted a dare-to-be-frumpy look 
for her round of appearances at the Li- 
brary of Congress, the Capital Children’s 
Museum and the Lincoln bedroom. Al- 
though she could not resist adding glitter 
to Thursday’s embassy lunch with such ce- 
lebrities as Jane Fonda and Dizzy Gilles- 
pie—so famous for being famous they 
need no parenthetical explanation even in 
Moscow—she had the political sense to 
leave her gold American Express card at 
home, the $1,700 Cartier diamond earrings 
in the jewelry box and a sweep through 
swank department stores off the program. 

When the klieg lights of the summit 
have faded and the lambent glow of history | 
takes over, Bush’s response to the contro- | 
versy set off by the Wellesley seniors may 
be what is remembered. While the First La- 
dy’s official cause is litera- 





Houston Garden Club, de- 
livered the speech of her 
life. She admonished the , 
audience to find something 
bigger than themselves to 
believe in, to share laugh- 
ter, find joy in life and 
cherish, above all, human 
connections. The loudest 
cheer came when she de- 
livered the predictable but 
nonetheless effective kick- 
er: “Somewhere out in this 
audience may even be 
someone who will one day 
follow in my footsteps, and 
preside over the White 
House as the President’s 
spouse. I wish him well.” 
After that, normalizing 





as a society 
depends not on 
what happens in 
the White House 
but inside your 
house. 77 


—BARBARA BUSH 


cy, her unofficial mission is 
to convince a new genera- 
tion of women that there is 
honor and a decp, sustain- 
ing pleasure in mother- 
hood, that a life-style is no 
substitute for a life. “At the 
end of your life, you will 
never regret not having 
passed one more test, [not] 
winning one more verdict, 
or not closing one more 
deal,” she said. “You will 
regret time not spent with 
a husband, a child, a friend 
or a parent.” Wise words 
for everyone. 


— By Margaret Carison. 
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By HAYS GOREY 





xcept for passing up a pay raise, there is 

nothing the Senate abhors more than 
sitting in judgment of one of its own. But 
unless Minnesota's errant Republican Da- 
vid Durenberger resigns in the next few 
wecks, the “world’s most exclusive club” 
will soon face a wrenching choice: oust him 
or appear to condone repeated instances of 
rule evasion and lawbreaking. 

Durenberger, 55, until re- 
cently was best known in 
Washington for a troubled 
domestic life and an erratic 
voting record that hewed to 
his party’s line only about half 
the time. But in 1988, as he 
campaigned successfully for 
re-election, questions arose 
about a $100,875 book-pro- 
motion arrangement that ap- 
parently enabled him to skirt 
Senate rules limiting outside 
income. 

Other charges soon sur- 
faced: Durenberger accepted 
(and failed to report) free lim- 
ousine transportation during 
personal travel, converted a 
$5,000 campaign contribution 
to his own use, charged the 
Senate for several stays in a 
Minneapolis condominium 
he owned, and used Senate 
office-building space to make 
speeches for pay. Next week, 
barring a negotiated face-sav- 
ing arrangement, the Senator 
will begin a two-week public 
ordeal—a politically lethal 
hearing by the Senate Select 
Committee on Ethics, which 
has found “substantial credi- 
ble evidence” that Durenber- 
ger broke the rules. 

Even as the June 12 hear- 
ing date approached, the beleaguered Du- 
renberger’s situation worsencd slightly. In 
filing a required financial report last week, 
Durenberger disclosed for the first time 
that he received free lodging in a friend’s 
condominium in Florida for 35 days during 
the past five years. Senate rules demand 
that such “gifts” be reported; Durenberger 
later recommended the friend for a federal 
job. His report also listed a $484,332 bank 
loan to buy a town house in McLean, Va., a 
transaction first revealed in news accounts 
and not mentioned in the Senator’s previ- 
ous financial statements. 

















The Trials of David Durenberger 


If the scandal-plagued Senator does not resign, his colleagues 
might send him packing. The griddle is still hot for six others 


Durenberger has insisted that “it was 
never my intent to circumvent Senate rules 
for my own benefit. I made every effort to 
seek opinion from the appropriate bodies 
and from legal counsel.” But the Senator 
may also have violated the law: use of a 
Senate building for commercial purposes 
like paid speeches is prohibited by the 
criminal code. The free limousine service 
he accepted will probably be regarded as 





taxable income. Backdating a document 
related to the sale of his Minneapolis con- 
dominium could constitute fraud. 
Durenberger’s book arrangement was 
almost twice as remunerative as a similar 
scheme that contributed to the forced res- 
ignation of House speaker Jim Wright last 
year. After reaching the Senate limit on 
outside income from speeches, Durenber- 
ger in 1985 and 1986 made 113 additional 
appearances before groups that sent 
speaking fees to Piranha Press, the pub- 
lisher of Durenberger’s books, Neither 
Madmen nor Messiahs and Prescription for 
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Change. Piranha then paid the Senator for 
“promoting” the books, although investi- 
gators found he rarely mentioned them in 
his talks, nor were copies available for sale. 
Wright, who also sought to circumvent lim- 
its on outside carnings, made about 
$55,000 selling copies of his book, often in 
bulk, to groups he addressed. 

According to arcane Senate rules, the 
Durenberger hearing will be a “formal in- 
vestigation.” It has been nearly a decade 
since a Senate cthics committee has 
reached that stage. Usually, the accused 
lawmaker resigns ahead of time, as Wright 
did. New Jersey's Harrison Williams, en- 
meshed in the Abscam bribery scandal, 
waited out a formal investigation in 1981, 
then resigned before the Senate could vote 
on the panel’s recommenda- 
tion to expel him. 

No negotiations between 
Durenberger and the com- 
mittee appear to be taking 
place, although the Senator’s 
aides say, “No options have 
been foreclosed.” Congres- 
sional experts believe any 
“plea bargain” Durenberger 
might strike would have to in- 
clude his resignation. “What 
Durenberger did was all cal- 
culated, not something he 
fell into,” says one political 
consultant. “How could the 
Senate sweep it under the 
rug?” The rug is already bulg- 
ing with scandals: ethics in- 
vestigations are proceeding 
against Senators Alan Cran- 
ston, John McCain, Dennis 
DeConcini, Donald Ricgle 
and John Glenn for their 
ties to savings and loan op- 
x erator Charles Keating; and 
> New York Senator Alfonse 
D’Amato is under scrutiny for 
handing out federal housing 
grants to some campaign 
contributors. 

Even if the Senate cthics 
committee should recom- 
mend censure or a reprimand 
for Durenberger rather than 
expulsion, the Senator is in 
deep political trouble back 
home. Since October, his approval rating 
has plummeted from 71% to 39% in 
squeaky-clean Minnesota, where a politi- 
cian was once rebuked for providing free 
doughnuts to supporters. “You would 
think that I would have seen this,” Duren- 
berger said last month. In an apology to 
constituents in December, he said, “I 
failed to appreciate the appearance of 
what I was doing.” When the ethics com- 
mittee begins to weigh Durenberger’s six- 
year pattern of deception, its concern 
will be with much more than appearances. 

—With reporting by Barbara Dolan/St. Paul 
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The approach of Fathers Day 
can bring about all kinds of 
emotions. Even panic. And 
that can result in a hastily 
chosen tie or bottle of cologne 
While no gift can say it all, 
one that shows a particular 
thoughtfulness might come 
closer to expressing how you 
feel. The Braun shaver is such 


a gift. Every aspect of it has 
been meticulously thought 
through 

Its thin profile is designed 
to fit the face as comfortably 
as the hand. The rubber knobs 
provide a firm hold as well as 
quiet motor noise (a thoughtful 
feature for early morning) 

Its three position switch 


ensures a precise shave. 
Slide it into Position One 
and the shaver, with its 
platinum-coated foil, glides 
comfortably over the face. 
Position Two combines the 


trimmer with the foil to cut long, 


awkward hairs under the chin 
And Three extends the 
trimmer above the foil to trim 





mustaches and sideburns: 
This approach produces 
a closer, smoother shave. And 
that has made Braun the best- 
selling foil shaver in the world. 
Proof that a little consider- 
ation goes @ long way. 


Designed to perform better. 











ee very driver has his own dream of 


luxury, and most don’t dare dream 
this high. ‘World’s finest’ is an 
elusive crown to capture, but the Lexus 
LS 400 is definitely in the running.” 
| Car and Driver, September 1989 


“Our auto editors practically drooled over 
the car's performance, styling, ride, and 
comfort.” 

Popular Science, December 1989 


“Lexus offers a concert hall, seven-speaker 
Nakamichi stereo option that's just dev- 
astating.” 

Automotive Industries, August 1989 


“Breathtaking.” 
Motor Trend, August 1989 


“Imagine a high-speed cloud with a leather 
interior.” 
Car and Driver, September 1989 


[Youre Lookin 


“Accelerates like a train (on very smooth 
rails) all the way to its top speed.” 
Road & Track, September 1989 


“The LS 400 is a pioneering vehicle.” 
Automobile Magazine, January 1989 


“There are countless details in a luxury 
sedan. Lexus, particularly, seems to have 
lavished attention on every one of them.” 
Car and Driver, December 1989 


On Lexus, Here 


“At full power, as it rushes toward its 
redline, its spirit cannot be fully sup- 
pressed and there issues forth a most 
exquisite sound—an ethereal texture on 
the ears, a tear of silk. Seldom does luxury 
have such an audible dimension.” 

Car and Driver, September 1989 


“Another masterstroke from the land of the 
perfect machine.” 
Automobile Magazine, January 1990 
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“Manufacturers usually require years to 
refine their cars to Lexus’ level of compe- 
tence, and almost none ever gets this far.” 

US. News & World Report, January 8, 1990 


“You might not be able to hear a mighty 
V-8 roar, but this 4.0-liter, 32-valve 
DOHC powerplant puts out 250 horse- 
power that you can feel from the bottom to 
the top of the rev range.” 

Automobile Magazine, January 1990 


“The only way Toyota can improve its new 
Lexus LS 400 is by figuring out how the car 
can make wake-up calls and brew fresh 
coffee.” 

“M” Magazine, February 1990 


“A remarkable engineering achievement.” 
Road & Track, September 1989 


“This is a car that knows its business, 
whether the mission is a leisurely cruise or 
a flat-out charge up a mountain.” 

Popular Science, December 1989 


“A very thoughtful, beautifully crafted lux- 
ury sedan.” 
Automobile Magazine, January 1989 


“One word I bring away from my four- 
day experience with the Lexus LS 400: 
‘Harmony. 

Auto Week, June 26, 1989 


“Lexus transports you literally and figura- 
tively into another dimension. The car's 
smoothness and air of total integration is 
both a wonder and a delight.” 

Car and Driver, January 1990 











“These guys have thought of everything.” 
Road & Track, September 1989 


“The engine is as tempting as sin. It'll push 
you through the wind with an ease nor- 
mally reserved for things with wings.” 

Car and Driver, September 1989 


“The 1990 Lexus LS 400 is our choice for 
the best car of 1989,” 
Popular Science, December 1989 


“The LS 400 is about to kick some serious 
tail in the luxury-car market.” 
Automobile Magazine, January 1990 


“This is quite possibly the smoothest, most 
refined driveline that isn’t on the drawing 
board.” 

Motor Trend, August 1989 


“The Lexus LS 400 is an exquisite auto- 
mobile.” 
US. News & World Report, January 8, 1990 


“This car applies high technology in a most 
endearing manner: to create the most 
nearly perfect sport sedan to date.” 

Popular Science, December 1989 


“Nothing close to the Lexus flagship—in, 

price, size and class—will be unaffected 

by the new standards the LS 400 has set.” 
Automobile Magazine, January 1990 


The Lexus LS 400. A luxury sedan so 
rare and innovative that it’s inspired some- 
thing equally rare in the automotive indus- 
try: a public display of affection. For more 
information, call 800-USA-LEXUS. 


or \ Second Opinion 


Are26 0f Them. 
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LExXus 


The Relentless Pursuit Of Perfection. 














A promise to let you finish stories I've heard a hundred times before. 


A promise to make Hawaiian sunsets more than a topic of conversation. 


A promise to take care of you even if I can’t be there. 


| Nothing hinds us one to the other like a promise kept. Nothing divides us like a promise broken. At MassMutual we believe 


in keeping our promises. That way, all the families that rely on us can keep theirs. Lig a 


| MassMutual 


We help you keep your promises. 
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NAVAL ACADEMY 


AProbe that 
Snowballed 


It started last December with a 
snowball fight; by last week it 
had blown into multiple investi- 
gations into how women and 
plebes are treated at the U.S. 
Naval Academy. After Mid- 
shipman Gwen Dreyer hit a 
male student in the face with a 
well-aimed snowball, he and 
some buddies retaliated by 
handcuffing her to a urinal and 
photographing her in that hu- 
miliating situation. No one, in- 
cluding Dreyer, reported the 
incident, but when her father 
complained, Dreyer, who had 
previously talked of enrolling at 
Caltech, quit the academy. 

In the resulting furor, other 
abuses came to light: a midship- 
man had been bound and taped 
to a chair by classmates who 
thought he had lied; another 
had been forced to eat and 
drink until he vomited. Last 
week Rear Admiral Virgil Hill, 
the academy superintendent, 
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POLICIA COMANDANCIA 
REGIO 


JUDICIAL 


U.S.-licensed autos at a federal police station 


THE BORDER 
Your Car 
Is My Car 


A US. embassy official in Mex- 
ico City was startled to see his 
auto, which had been stolen 
there, cruising down a street in 
the capital. He was even more 
surprised when he caught up 
with the driver, who turned out 
to be a federal judge. The ex- 
planation is disturbing: accord- 
ing to a report in the San Diego 

















Afemale graduate at last week's Annapolis commencement 


announced stricter punish- 
ments, including dismissal, for 
physical “horseplay” involving 
unwilling participants. 

Hill must still contend with 
investigations by the General 
Accounting Office, two House 
Armed Services subcommittees 


Tribune, when Mex- 
ican authorities re- 
cover stolen vehi- 
cles, they some- 
times put them to 
their own use. This 
is especially true, 
says the U.S. State 
Department, of 
automobiles stolen 
in the U.S. and driv- 
en across the bor- 
der. One Mexican 
federal policeman 
reportedly paid 
thieves $1,000 for a 
1989 Chevy Blazer. 
Its normal resale 
price is $10,000. 

Some 20,000 stolen vehicles 
reach Mexico from the US. 
each year; fewer than 3,500 are 
returned. When U.S. diplomats 
raise the subject, the Mexicans 
reply that they keep only cars 
used by drug dealers and point 
out that the U.S. also confiscates 
vehicles used in smuggling. That 
is not quite good enough for San 
Diego Congressman Duncan 
Hunter, who wants an outside 
inspection of every auto in Mexi- 
co’s federal police motor pool. = 











and the Pentagon’s Inspector 
General. The academy has also 
reconvened the Women Mid- 


shipmen Study Group to report 


on attitudes toward women 
at Annapolis. It will be the 
group’s third investigation in 
four years. a 


Why Recycling 
isn’t Working 


Few products make more trash 
than yesterday's newspapers. 
Thus when New York's Suffolk 
County last week approved a 
bill requiring newspapers to use 
paper with a 40% recy- 
cled content by the end 
of 1996, the intent was 
unassailable. But there 
is a hitch: not enough 
mills are reprocessing 
the newsprint that 
readers already send to 
recycling centers, 

New York State il- 
lustrates the predica- 
ment. Each year New 
Yorkers turn in 490,000 
tons of newsprint for 
recycling (out of 1.4 
million tons they pur- 
chase). Yet the area’s 
newspapers use only 
130,000 tons of recy- 
cled material yearly. 
Since the entire North- 
east has just one recy- 
cling plant, much of the 


BOSTON 


A Historic Walk 
For Women 


One of Boston’s most popular 
tourist attractions is its Free- 
dom Trail, which passes by the 
historic houses and meeting 
places of some of the nation’s 
Founding Fathers—but no 
founding mothers. Now the 
city’s educators are rectifying 
this neglect of women in U.S. 
history by establishing a Wom- 
en’s Heritage Trail. 

The first 20 women whose 
homes or workplaces will be 
marked by plaques include 
Julia Ward Howe, who wrote 


the Republic; Dorothea Dix, the 
19th century social reformer; 
and Mary Baker Eddy, founder 
of the Christian Science move- 
ment. Even in Boston, these lo- 
cal heroines have been over- 
looked. When the trail’s 
organizers asked schoolteach- 
ers to identify some of the cho- 
sen 20, many questionnaires 
were returned blank. w 





waste paper is shipped abroad 
for re-use. Suffolk County legis- 
lator Maxine Postal, who spon- 
sored the tougher bill, claims 
that its whole point is to entice 
paper companies to add de-ink- 
ing facilities (cost: $40 million 
to $80 million each) or to build 
new recycling plants (at $450 
| million apiece). 





De-inking newsprint in New Jersey 


the words of The Battle Hymn of 


2 MEd¥e BLViS 
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Yeltsin, the people’s choice: his victory in the Russian Federation's presidential election makes him the man to watch 


SOVIET UNION 


World 


But Back Home... 


Challenging Gorbachev, Yeltsin wins power in Russia and sets a course 
for sovereignty that would reduce the Soviet Union to an alliance 


By BRUCE W. NELAN 


Union’s most important democratically 
clected politician 


uddenly, there is an alternative to As Gorbachev grinned confidently 
Mikhail Gorbachev. For five | through the summit last week, he suffered 


years, the Soviet 


President has | his first major political loss at home. In 


been putting on a political magic | spite of Gorbachev's stop-Yeltsin efforts, 


show. His reforms dazzled 
the world but produced 
nothing to improve the mis- 
erable daily lot of his peo- 
ple. He granted greater 
freedoms, but those liber- 
ties added fuel to the mili- 
tant nationalism now 
threatening the fabric of 
the state. Yet in the midst 
of his failure to invigorate 
the economic system, Gor- 
bachev’s own grip on power 
grew stronger after every 
test. There was, everyone 
said, no alternative to 
Gorbachev 

Now there is. He is Bo- 
ris Yeltsin, 59, the Sovict 
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The shelves are almost bare in Moscow's grocery stores 





the roughhewn Siberian populist was clect- 
ed chairman of the Russian Federation’s 
parliament. The two leaders are public an- 
tagonists and private enemies. Yeltsin calls 
Gorbachev indecisive and accuses him of 
“continuous compromise and half mea- 
sures.’’ Gorbachev calls 
Yeltsin “politically illiter- 
ate.” As de facto president 
of Russia, by far the largest 
and most important of the 
15 Soviet republics, Yeltsin 
can help cither sabotage or 
salvage Gorbachev's eco- 
nomic and political pro- 
grams. In a year or two he 
may challenge him for na- 
tional leadership. 
Yeltsin’s proposals 

and they are still no more 
than that—include the cre- 
ation of a confederation of 
“sovereign” republics that 
would grant only limited 


Five years of reform have produced nothing to improve the citizen 's daily life powers to the central gov- 
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ernment. When Gorbachev charges that 


this amounts to “a call for the breakup of 
the Soviet Union,” he does not overstate 
the case by much. Under the Yeltsin con- 
cept, every republic’s laws would supersede 
Soviet statutes, and the republics would reg- 
ulate relations among themselves and with 
the Kremlin by formal treaties. Private 
property would be restored, and republics 
would have total control of their own econ- 
omies, finances and resources. 

Russia, which produces 90% of the 
country’s oil and 70% of its gas, would sell 
to domestic customers at world prices, 
which are about five times higher than 
those now charged to other republics. 
Yeltsin says signing agreements with the 
Baltic states would be a top priority, hint- 
ing that he might help Lithuania bypass the 
economic blockade that Gorbachev has 
enforced to halt its drive for independence. 
These ideas are radical by any Soviet defi- 
nition and put Yeltsin directly on a colli- 
sion course with Gorbachev. 

While there are questions in Washing- 
ton and elsewhere about Yeltsin’s intellec- 
tual depth and stability, he is undoubtedly 
the most popular politician in the Soviet 
Union. Gorbachev's prestige has been 
dropping steadily, and his approval rating 
in the polls has now dipped below 40%, Al- 
though Yeltsin remains a communist, he 
calls himself a social democrat and has 
emerged as one of the recognized leaders 
of the country’s nascent democratic forces. 
He won that position by taking on the rul- 
ing establishment before it was the fash- 
ionable thing to do, denouncing corruption 
and privilege while demanding the return 
of political power to the people. Along the 
way, Yeltsin turned himself into a genuine 
blue-collar hero. 

Although Gorbachev is not a member 
of the Russian republic’s parliament, he 
threw himself into a few weeks of cam- 
paigning before the vote took place. He 
strode the corridors of the Grand Kremlin 
Palace, buttonholing Deputies and urging 
them to vote for “unity.” Translation: elect 
anybody but Yeltsin. He listened to cam- 
paign speeches and even gave one, a bitter 
blast in which he accused Yeltsin of “trying 
to excommunicate Russia from socialism.” 
Yeltsin’s intention to grant local district 
councils the authority to override a repub- 
lic’s laws could carry the theory of sover- 
eignty to the point of absurdity and “lead 
to anarchy,” Gorbachev warned. 

If it was clear who Gorbachev was 
against, it was less certain who he was for. 
Russian prime minister Alexander Vlasov, 
the party candidate, was withdrawn before 
the first round of balloting, after his inept 
delivery of an annual report. His replace- 
ment, Ivan Polozkov, was so hard-line that 
many Gorbachev supporters could not vote 
for him, and he lost twice. Vlasov was trot- 
ted out again for the third round. On the 
night before he left for the summit, Gorba- 
chev called a meeting of some 400 Deputies 
at the party Central Committee headquar- 

















GORBACHEV 





YELTSIN 

ECONOMIC REFORM 
Favors moving quickly MWe 
away from a tightly step-by-: 
centralized economy fGen) 
to a more market- economy. | 
oriented one, but still wien e 
wants to keep many is now permitted 
industries in state government ha 


hands. He opposes the 
interim price increases 
announced last month 
and says Prime 
Minister Nikolai 
Ryzhkov should resign. iS 


powers 


ends to retain wide 








SOVEREIGNTY FOR RUSSIA 


Backs a form of 
autonomy for the 


Has proposed a new 
charter redefining the 
Russian republic that HGS GE net 
would give it absolute #AiUmUtE ey blics, 
control of its own b 
resources and finance, 
including issuing its 
own currency. He 
insists that Russian 
laws should take 
precedence over those 
of the Soviet Union. 


ne in which the 
center would retain 


the balance of power 


THE BALTICS 


Supports Lithuania, 
Latvia and Estonia in 
their attempts to 
secede from the union, tama 
but has called on them HRS Gon aca 
to suspend their 
independence drives 
so that negotiations 
with Moscow can take 
place. 


Grudgin 
that the three republics 
have the right to 

e but says they 


gly con 


approval by the 
parliament 





COMMUNISM’S FUTURE 


Refers to himself as a 
social democrat. 
“There are many 
models of socialism: 
Swedish, Soviet and 
others. The quality of 
socialism does not 
depend on the number 
of times you mention 
it” in speeches. 





“lam a communist, a 
convinced 
communist,” he 
acknowle 

critic 


zed Yeltsin for 


lk about 
sm in his 


2 
ters and suggested that they vote for Vlasov. 

Many of the Deputies obeyed, but 
enough bucked Gorbachev to elect Yeltsin 
by a four-vote margin in the 1,060-member 
parliament. “Electing Yeltsin was the only 
way to preserve the trust of the people,” 
said Moscow Deputy Viktor Shinkaretsky. 
“This buys us some time.” Others blamed 
Gorbachev for bungling the campaign by 
attacking Yeltsin so much. “We're respon- 
sible to the voters, not to Gorbachev,” said 
Vladimir Ispravnikov, a Deputy from 
Omsk. “When the party apparatus leans on 
Yeltsin, it only helps him.” 

It is one of the richer ironies of Soviet 
political life that Gorbachev initially 
served as Yeltsin’s patron and mentor. 
During the 1970s, Yeltsin was party secre- 
tary of Sverdlovsk (pop. 1.4 million), 850 
miles east of Moscow, and thus came to 
know Gorbachev, his counterpart in the 
city of Stavropol. When Gorbachev be- 
came party secretary in charge of agricul- 
ture in 1978, the friendship blossomed; 
whenever the two met, Yeltsin later relat- 
ed, “we would embrace warmly.” In 1985 
Gorbachev tapped him to be the clean 
broom needed to sweep out the corruption 
in the Moscow city party organization. 
Yeltsin handled the task with such verve, 
poking into the corners of public services 
and firing hacks by the hundreds, that he 
was appointed a nonvoting member of the 
party Politburo in 1986. 

The enmity started when Yeltsin began 
to display a calculated indifference to proto- 
col at Politburo meetings. As a candidate 
member, he was expected to show proper 
respect for his superiors, especially General 
Secretary Gorbachev. Instead he chose to 
treat the ritualized meetings as a setting for 
serious debate. In the summer of 1987 he 
boldly offered a long list of objections to a 
report Gorbachev planned to present on the 
70th anniversary of the October Revolu- 
tion. The party chief stormed out and left 
the other members sitting silently for half an 
hour before he returned. At that moment, 
Yeltsin said, “Gorbachev simply hated me.” 

In October Yeltsin told a Central Com- 
mittee plenum that he was resigning from 
the Politburo and went on to denounce the 
slow pace of economic reform under pere- 
stroika. Particularly galling to Gorbachev 
must have been Yeltsin’s observation that 
there was still not a “good atmosphere” at 
the top of the party. Yeltsin disapproved, 
he said, of the “increase in what I can only 
call adulation of the General Secretary by 
certain full members of the Politburo.” 

With Gorbachev leading the assault, 
Yeltsin was savaged at that meeting and at 
a later session of the Moscow party com- 
mittee. In his book Against the Grain, Yelt- 
sin reports that Gorbachev phoned later to 
offer him the deputy chairmanship of the 
State Construction Committee, which he 
accepted, Gorbachev then told him he 
would permanently be barred from poli- 
tics. Writes Yeltsin: “It did not occur to 
him that he had created and put in motion 
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a set of democratic processes under which 
his word as General Secretary ceased to be 
the word of a dictator.” 

His reputation as a daring maverick se- 
cured, Yeltsin was invited to speak at hun- 
dreds of the political, cultural and labor 
clubs that had sprung up. His continued pop- 
ularity turned into ballots at the March 1989 
elections for the new Soviet parliament. In 
spite of the party’s attempt to keep him out, 
he won his seat with 89% of the vote. 


fter winning the leadership of the 

Russian Federation last week, 

Yeltsin said he intended to set 

aside personal animosities and 
build relations with Gorbachev, “not on 
confrontation but on a businesslike basis.” 
Already in Canada, Gorbachev responded 
that he thought he could work with Yeltsin 
if he was willing to cooperate. But if “he is 
indeed playing a political game, then we 
may be in for a difficult time.” The next day 
at a press conference, Yeltsin elaborated 
on the details of his program of sovereignty 
and economic reform, thus ensuring fur- 
ther clashes with Gorbachev. He increased 
the tension another notch by meeting with 
Lithuanian President Vytautas Landsber- 
gis and promising to “cooperate fully with 
the Baltic republics.” 

As chairman of the Russian parlia- 
ment, Yeltsin is not an executive presi- 
dent, and with only a four-seat majority, 
he will have to bargain and compromise in 
order to pass legislation. On the eve of his 
election, in a shrewd move to broaden his 
appeal, he promised to form a power-shar- 
ing coalition with the more conservative 
| factions. He said he had learned the “val- 
ue and importance of political compro- 
mise.” As a result, he will have to be diplo- 
| matic and conciliatory, which is not his 
natural style. His radical reform package, 
therefore, is not likely to become reality 
anytime soon. 

But Yeltsin has thought beyond that. 
As a central element of his campaign, he 
vowed to push for a law establishing a true 
presidency in Russia and to run for the of- 





fice in a popular election with multiple | 


candidates. That was surely one factor in 
his victory: Deputies were impressed by 
his willingness to submit to an early ballot- 
box referendum on his leadership. If he 
runs, his fellow Russian politicians say, 
there is no doubt that he will be elected. 
They also note that Yeltsin’s election 
pledge contrasts with Gorbachev's approach 
to the Soviet presidency, where he opted out 
of popular election in favor of approval for a 
five-year term by the Soviet parliament. He 
has never been elected to anything by popu- 
lar ballot. If he is still President come 1995 
and he wants another term, Gorbachev will 
have to face a general election. He may also 
have to face Yeltsin. If that happens, the 
man whom Gorbachev helped create and 
then tried to destroy could become his 














America Abroad 
Strobe Talbott 


For He’s a Jolly Fellow 


L ightweight, demagogue, buffoon, windbag. At best naive, at worst dangerous. 
Those were among the put-downs of the newly elected president of the Rus- 
sian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic that came sluicing anonymously out of 
the U.S. Government on the eve of last week’s summit. The name-calling stemmed 
in part from memories of Boris Yeltsin’s visit to Washington in September. 

Yeltsin called on Brent Scowcroft at the White House. “What is the objective of 
your visit?” asked the National Security Adviser. With no more encouragement 
than that, Yeltsin launched into a hortatory rhapsody about how U.S. business 
could “rescue” perestroika by building 1 million apartments and an entire service 
sector for the Soviet economy; he also plugged a joint mission to Mars. He talked 
virtually nonstop for a full hour. 

Just as Scowcroft’s patience was giving out, George Bush stopped by to say hel- 
lo and, as quickly as possible, goodbye. Asked about Yeltsin later, the President 
paused, smiled and said he had found him “a jolly fellow.” 

In the eight months since, American policymakers have frequently cited Yeltsin 
as living proof that there is no “serious” alternative to Mikhail Gorbachev. It is cru- 
cial to Gorbachev's strategy in dealing with the U.S. that Americans worry about 








Yeltsin's visit to the U.S. last year left official Washington distinctly unimpressed 


his being replaced by a neo-Brezhnevite, if not a neo-Stalinist. Now along comes 
Yeltsin to pose the tantalizing possibility of a Soviet leader who would be more ac- 
commodating on a wide range of issues. He has indicated, for example, that he 
might give back to Japan islands occupied since the last days of World War II. Still, 
his victory last week was at first taken as little more than further evidence of how 
unhinged the Soviet Union is these days. 

Ironically and significantly, some of the Soviets who accompanied Gorbachev 
to Washington last week wasted no time in buttonholing their American counter- 
parts and privately urging a little constructive revisionism in the Yeltsin case. Their 
argument went like this: 

Whatever his foibles, Yeltsin seems dedicated to all that is most welcome (if not 
most promising) in perestroika. Therefore he is a natural ally for Gorbachev. Even 
the disagreements between them constitute a tactical opportunity for Gorbachev. 
In dealing with his conservative constituencies in the military and the party appara- 
tus, he can point to Yeltsin over his left shoulder and say, Do business with me or 
you may end up with that guy instead. 

Several of Gorbachev's advisers added that they were concerned about his thin 
skin and his tendency to personalize political disputes. Hence they were upset to 
find the U.S. press awash in what they took to be officially instigated presummit 
Yeltsin bashing. 

“We have a big job ahead of us,” said one Gorbachev associate to an American 
who is close to Bush. “We must persuade our leader to make common cause with 
Yeltsin. It’s in your best interests that we succeed. So don’t play to Gorbachev's 
sense of his own indispensability.” 

All perfectly reasonable, but also perfectly extraordinary. Soviet officials used 
to chastise Americans for “interference in the internal affairs of the U.S.S.R.” Now 
they solicit help in teaching their boss the ways of democratic politics. 5 
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successor, — Reported by David Aikman/ 
Washington and Paul Hofheinz/Moscow 
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WORLD'S MOST 








ADVANCED 
MARKET 











Millions of people read New York 
Stock Exchange tables in the 
business sections of newspapers 
and see images of the trading 
floor each night on the news. But 


how many really understand what 
the NYSE market is all about? 


























What Is the NYSE Market? 


The NYSE market is made up 
of a broad spectrum of participants, 
including listed companies, individual 
investors, institutional investors, 
securities firms and dealers with 
assigned responsibility. 

The interaction of these diverse 
participants, working together using 
the most sophisticated technology 
and communications systems, creates 
the NYSE, which sets the standard 
for securities markets worldwide. 

To understand the NYSE mar- 
ket and how it works, it is necessary 
to know who the participants are and 
what role they play. 


Listed Companies 


More than 1700 companies 
from around the world list their 
shares on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

Listing their shares for sale to 
the public makes it possible for these 
companies to raise capital for a 
wide variety of productive 
purposes, including research |j) 
and development, expansion 
and the creation of jobs and 
new products. 

Listed companies are 
the essence of the NYSE. 
Without them, there would 
be no shares and no 
shareholders. 

The shares of listed 
companies are the vehicles 
which allow all investors, both large 
and small, to invest in the nation’s 
future, and participate in the growth 
and vitality of the economy. 

Additionally, since the shares 
of many foreign companies are 
traded on the NYSE, investors also 
have the opportunity to share in 





economic growth worldwide. 

An NYSE listing provides a 
company with the highest visibility 
and the greatest access to investors. 


Individual Investors 


In no other country does the 
general public involve itself so exten- 
sively and so directly in the ownership 
of business. About 47 million Amer- 
icans directly own stocks or shares in 
stock mutual funds. 

Individual investors are very 
important to the NYSE, and the 
Exchange has taken a number of initi- 
atives to support their participation. 
One of these is the Individual Investor 
Express Delivery Service (IIEDS), 
which ensures that individuals receive 
preferential status in the NYSE 
market at all times. 








The NYSE market brings together a combination of 
participants as diverse as America itself. 


This system is probably best 
compared to a highway express lane 
coming into a city during rush-hour 
traffic. Whenever the market is open, 
IIEDS is working for all individual 
investors. 





It speeds individual 
investors’ orders to execu- 
tion and guarantees that 
they are moved to the 
front of the line, ahead of 
institutional orders —even 
program trading. 

Individuals have two 
ways of participating in 
the NYSE market. The 









companies, from banks to 
universities. 

More than 10,000 
institutions with $3 tril- 
lion in securities under 

management have ac- 
cess to and use the 
NYSE market. 
Institutions, like 
individuals, pursue a 


most obvious is to variety of investment 
invest in the stock of goals. While some 
individual companies. manage portfolios 
They also participate based on the funda- 
indirectly through pen- The NYSE employs the world’s mental values of stocks, 


sion, mutual and other 
types of funds which make 
investments on their behalf. 
Investing in NYSE-listed com- 
panies means owning shares in the 
best of the business 
world. Investors can 
choose from a range 
of small, medium 
and large enter- 
prises with proven 
track records. 
Over the 
long term, in- 
vestments in 
these secur- 
ities have out- 
performed 
other major 
investment vehi- 
cles. From 1978 
to 1988, the com- 
pound rate of 
return on equities in 
Standard and Poor’s 500 was 16.2%. 


Institutional Investors 


Institutional investors manage 
the combined assets of many inves- 
tors, both large and small. 

These institutions can range 
from pension funds to investment 
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most advanced trading technology others seek to match overall 
and has developed state-of-the- 
art surveillance systems. 


market movements through 
various indexing techniques. 

Both are major users of the NYSE 

market; they play two critical roles: 

First, they provide the individ- 
uals they represent with expertise 
and judgment. And second, through 
the sheer size of their investment re- 
sources, institutional investors — 
along with individual investors —add 
tremendous liquidity to the NYSE 
market. 

Liquidity, one of the most im- 
portant characteristics of a good mar- 
ket, is the ease with which securities 
can be bought and sold under normal 
circumstances without wide price 
fluctuations. Institutional investors, 
along with individuals, who invest 
through brokerage companies, help to 
make the NYSE the world’s most 
liquid market. 


NYSE Member Firms 


Member firms, also known as 
securities firms or brokerage com- 
panies, represent customers’ orders 
to buy and sell securities. They also 
trade on behalf of their own accounts. 

As both investors and represen- 
tatives of investors, these firms are 








extremely important to the func- 
tioning of the NYSE market. 

Member firms are repre- 
sented on the NYSE trad- 
ing floor by both their 
own brokers and by in- 
dependent brokers, 
who contract 
their services to 
a number of 
firms. These trad- 
ing floor profes- 
sionals work within 
the NYSE market to 
get the best possible 
price for their customers. 

Orders from brokerage offices 
all over the world are transmitted 
instantaneously to the NYSE market 
through the use of state-of-the-art 
technology. 

When investors buy or sell 
shares of a listed company, they con- 
tact a retail broker (also known as a 
registered representative or account 
executive) who is an employee of the 
member firm. 

The registered representative 
can handle the customer's order in 
two ways: 

In some cases, the account 
executive notifies a broker on the 
NYSE trading floor, who executes the 
trade on behalf of the customer. Infor- 
mation about this transaction is then 
made available —as it happens —to 
investors worldwide. 

And the trade is confirmed in 
seconds. 

Customer orders can also be 
executed and processed electronically 
through SuperDot, a computerized 
order-routing and reporting system 
that completes the trading loop within 
seconds. This includes transmission 
of an order to the NYSE for execution 
and communication to the participants 


Fiber optics produce instantaneous data and voice 
transmission in the NYSE market. 


that the trade has been completed. 
Member firms also perform 
several other functions in the 
NYSE market: 
They trade large 
block orders for cus- 
tomers. They risk 
their own capital in 
order to complete 
customers’ transac- 
tions. They also en- 
gage ina trading 
technique known as 
arbitrage. This is the 
simultaneous buying and 
selling of similar products 
in different markets. 

And finally, member firms 
trade on behalf of their own accounts. 
All of these activities contribute to 
liquidity. 

In performing their respective 
roles, all of the market professionals, 
both on and off the trading floor, work 
in conjunction with NYSE dealers 
with assigned responsibility to main- 
tain a fair and orderly market. 


Specialists —The Assigned Dealers 


NYSE-assigned dealers, also 
known as specialists, perform a role 
that could be compared to that of an 
air traffic controller. They are re- 
quired to maintain a fair and orderly 
market in the securities assigned to 
them. 

They are participants in a cus- 
tomer-driven system as opposed to a 
dealer-driven system. The NYSE is 
often called an agency auction mar- 
ket; it is an auction with the public rep- 
resented by agents in the market- 
place. Thus, the interaction of buyers 
and sellers determines the price of an 
NYSE-listed stock. In contrast, in the 
over-the-counter market, the price is 
determined by a dealer who comes 





between buyer and seller on every 
trade. 

Assigned dealers perform four 
critical functions: First, they provide a 
conduit of information—electronically 
quoting and recording current bid and 
asked prices for the stocks assigned to 
them. 

This enables current price infor- 
mation to be transmitted worldwide, 
keeping all market participants in- 
formed of the total supply and 
demand for any particular NYSE- 
listed stock. 

Second, assigned deal- 
ers act as agents, executing 
orders entrusted to them 
by a trading floor broker, 
to be executed if and 
when a stock 
reaches a price 
specified by 
a customer. F 


Seconds after a trade has taken place 
at the NYSE, price and volume 
information is transmitted to 
investors worldwide. 


Third, on those 
occasional instances when 
there is a temporary shortage 
of either buyers or sellers, 
NYSE-assigned dealers will buy 
or sell for their own accounts, 
against the trend of the market. They 
are not, however, required to fund all 
the liquidity for the market at any 
time. 

These transactions represent a 
very small portion of trading. The 
vast majority of NYSE volume is a re- 
sult of public order meeting public 
order — individuals, institutions and 


member firms interacting directly 
with each other. 

And fourth, they act as 
catalysts, bringing buyers and sellers 
together, insuring that all offers to buy 
are matched with all offers to sell. 

Specialists, along with member 
firm trading desks, are the dealers 
participating in the customer- 
driven NYSE market. 


The Best Regulated 
Market in the World 


Actions of all mar- 

A ket participants are under 

continuous surveillance dur- 
ing the trading day. In addition, 
the NYSE reviews the success of 
assigned dealers in maintaining a fair 
and orderly market in the securities 
assigned to them. This close super- 
vision is just one more way in which 
the NYSE works to maintain the 
world’s fairest, most open and order- 
ly market for the benefit of all 
participants. 

The NYSE market is governed 
by a firm set of rules and regulations, 
approved by the Securities and 

xchange Commission, to make the 
market fair and open for all investors. 
The NYSE fulfills this responsibility 
with the support of space age 
surveillance technology. 

The NYSE’ efforts are part of 
a continuum of regulation that in- 
cludes member firms, exchanges 
throughout the nation, and the Secur- 
ities and Exchange Commission. 

Together these organizations 
share responsibility for enforcing fed- 
eral statutes, rules and regulations. 

Each of the different compo- 
nents has its own area of responsi- 
bility, and all are accountable to 
Congress. 

e This effort has resulted in 






































significant enforcement actions, and 
today anyone who violates securities 
laws runs an extremely high risk of 
being caught and prosecuted. While 
no system is perfect, the NYSE 
provides the most meaningful market 
regulation in the world. 


All Together, the World’s Best Market 


Interaction. between diverse 
market participants provides 
strength, stability and fairness. No 
one group alone can provide the level 
of liquidity in the market provided by 
all. Together, they make the NYSE the 
most liquid, fairest and most open 
market, with the broadest access to 
the greatest number of investors. 


Why Is All of This Important 
to All of Us? 


The NYSE market contributes 
to the capital-raising and capital- 
allocating process that is the strength 
and hallmark of the U.S. economy. It 
encourages savings and investment 
and offers investors the opportunity to 
share in the growth of the finest 
companies in America and abroad. 

Additionally, by encouraging 
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The New York Stock Exchange sets the standard for the world 
















- the best possible price, ask your broker to trade NYSE-listed stocks only on the NYSE. 
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the injection of savings into the 
market, the NYSE helps individuals 
invest for their future, the future of 
their families and the nation. 

The NYSE market encourages 
the creation and development of new 
ideas, new products and new services 
that build successful enterprises and 
create jobs. 

By encouraging capital raising 
among corporations and investment 
by a broad range of participants, the 
NYSE market helps improve the 
standard of living in the communities 
in which we live. And the result is a 
better quality of life for all of us. 











Grocery shelves are well stocked, but rising prices have cut purchasing power 


POLAND 





Living with Shock Therapy | 


Soviets, take note: the Poles discover that patience must not be 
in short supply if economic reforms are to succeed 








By JOHNBORRELL WARSAW 
ust after noon each day, Henryka Pta- 


J sinska, 33, collects meals for herself and 
her six children from the soup kitchen at 10 
Inwalidow Square in the leafy Warsaw sub- 
urb of Zoliborz. She is one of 250 regulars at 
the serving hatch in the white-tiled kitchen, 
opened to alleviate some of the pain pro- 
duced by Poland’s forced 
march from a_ centrally 
planned communist sys- 
tem to a free-market soci- 
ety. Her lunchtime routine 
shows that the success of 
that transformation still 
hangs in the balance. 

As Mikhail Gorbachev 
prepares to embark on his 
latest plan to save the So- 
viet economy, he has ex- 
pressly ruled out the shock 
therapy administered by 
Polish leaders last January 
when they abolished subsi- 
dies and price controls. By 
far the boldest approach to 
economic reform any- 
where in Eastern Europe, 
Poland's policies have cre- 
ated hard times for many 
of the country’s 40 million 
citizens. Unemployment, 
virtually unknown under 
the Communists, has 
climbed to 400,000. Rising 
prices and tight curbs on 
wages have sliced the pur- 
chasing power of some 
families as much as 40%. 
For the first time people 
























GETTING LESS 
FOR THEIR MONEY 


Average prices and percent increase 
Dec. '89 


can remember, farmers and factories can- 
not sell everything they produce. 

Ironically, these somber facts may be 
indicative of success more than failure. In- 
flation, which reached 54% last October, 
sank to 6% in April. Absenteeism in indus- 
try has been halved during the past five 
months, as layoffs have increased. Food 
shortages seem a thing of the past. Shop 
shelves are full, and 
traders crowd pave- 
ments offering every- 

thing from bread 

to bananas. 

Even soup 
kitchens are 
much a safety net 


as 
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as a final refuge for the down-and-out. Pta- 
sinska, for example, has just borrowed 
nearly $1,000 from a privately financed 
special fund to set up a small business 
ironing sheets for hospitals and other insti- 
tutions. She is counting on earning $300 in 
a good month, enough to make repay- 
ments and help support her family. 

But recent strikes by shipyard and rail- 
road workers for higher pay and improved 
conditions suggest that patience may be 
wearing out, “People have been amazingly 
tolerant so far,” says Professor Adam 
Bromke of the Polish Academy of Sci- 
ences, “But they are feeling the pinch, and 
there are many dangers ahead.” 

One hazard is that less than half the 
320,000 people who graduate from high 
school or university next month are likely 
to find jobs. This could be political dyna- 
mite. “We don’t like to think of the conse- 
quences of 160,000 young people on the 
loose this autumn,” admitted an official. 

Another problem is that the privatiza- 
tion of Poland’s vast state-owned sector, 
much of it antiquated and unprofitable, is 
proving much more difficult than most 
economists imagined. When shares in a 
profitable import-export company were of- 
fered to the public recently, only 20% were 
purchased. A parliamentary committee is 
studying other ways of unloading state- 
owned companies, including a novel plan 
first discussed in Czechoslovakia that 
would create a capital market by giving 
shares to each citizen. The shares could lat- 
er be traded on a stock exchange. “We 
have to remember that society has been 
pauperized,” says Andrzej Bratkowski, a 
parliamentary Deputy. “There is just no 
money around to buy out the state.” 

The roller coaster ride into the future 
could turn even more stomach churning if 
the split within Solidarity itself precipitates 
a political crisis. Trade-union leader Lech 
Walesa, who has made no secret of his 
presidential ambitions, has been pushing 
for elections even earlier than next year, 
which is when the government proposes 
they be held. But Prime Minister Tadeusz 
Mazowiecki opposes moving up the date, 
arguing that a campaign now would dis- 
tract attention from economic reforms. 

Walesa, trailing both Mazowiecki and 
General Wojciech Jaruzelski in polls on 

who would best serve the country as Presi- 

dent, stepped in last week and ended a rail 

strike in northwestern Poland. In doing 
so, he reasserted his claim to a 
pivotal political role and un- 
derscored the vulnerability 
not only of the Mazowiecki 
government but also of the 
country’s hard-won economic 
reforms. For Mazowiecki. 
keeping Walesa’s support 
may be almost as impor- 
tant as making sure that 
Poles do not run out of 
that most important of 
commodities: patience. s 











IRAQ 


World 


Sword of the Arabs 





Brutal perhaps, but only as crazy as a desert fox, Saddam Hussein mounts a crude 


push for Middle East supremacy and worries the world 





By JIL LL SMOLOWE 


he Arabic word saddam means “one 
who confronts.” From the start of 
the three-day Arab summit in Bagh- 
dad last week, Iraqi President Saddam 
Hussein lived up to his name. Playing 
shrewdly on the frustration of Arabs exas- 
perated by the bloody stalemate with Isra- 
el, Saddam set the aggressive tone in his 


Mark Heller of the Jaffee Center for Stra- 
tegic Studies in Tel Aviv. “If you act like a 
loose cannon, people tend to treat you 
with kid gloves.” 

Certainly Saddam is not a man to trifle 
with or ignore. At home the hallmark of his 
rule is fear: fear of the secret police, of in- 
formers, of the midnight knock at the door 
that results in mysterious disappearances 
and often in executions. The penalty for 





Willing to wage a nasty war: Baghdad’s monument to commemorate pe of the gulf conflict 


opening address: “We should state clearly 
that if Israel commits aggression and at- 
tacks, we will strike back with great force. 
If Israel uses weapons of total destruction 
against our nation, we will use whatever 
weapons of total destruction we have 
against it.” 

The fiery rhetoric of a madman? Or the 
calculated political message of an ambi- 
tious tyrant seeking to ensure his own cor- 
onation as master of the Arab universe? 
That is just what statesmen in the West 
and the Middle East are asking as Saddam 
accelerates his determined campaign for 
regional dominance, In recent months he 
has thrust himself into the world spotlight 
with a series of saber-rattling actions, 
statements and threats that have rein- 
forced his reputation for ruthlessness and 
provoked disturbing questions about his 
ultimate designs. “He is playing on an old 
theme; call it constructive craziness,” says 


32 


openly speaking ill of him is death. Accord- 
ing to Amnesty International, hangings oc- 
cur on an average of ten to 20 times a 
month. Appeals for autonomy by rebel- 
lious Kurds have been answered with poi- 
son gas and forced relocation. Not even 
presumably loyal army officers are shield- 
ed from Saddam’s wrath: many died in 
suspicious helicopter crashes during the 
gulf war. 

Abroad, Saddam has embarked on a 
dangerous course to intimidate opponents 
and supporters alike. Last March an Iraq- 
bound shipment of devices, widely be- 
lieved to be for use in triggering a nuclear 
explosion, was intercepted in London. The 
ensuing speculation about his militaristic 
intentions provoked Saddam to warn, “We 
will let our fire eat half of Israel if it tries to 
wage anything against Iraq.” A week later 
British officials impounded another Iraqi 
shipment, this one containing what de- 


fense experts thought was the barrel of the 
world’s largest cannon. 

All this might not be so alarming were 
it not for Saddam’s apparent determina- 
tion to transform Iraq into a regional su- 
perpower with a nuclear capability. Bagh- 
dad’s vast arsenal of sophisticated 
weaponry is at the disposal of a 1 million— 
strong battle-hardened military, by far the 
largest of any Arab state. Given Israel's 
formidable military strength, Saddam's 
buildup amounts to a Middle East version 
of mutual assured destruction, the same 
kind of nerve-racking standoff that gov- 
erned East-West relations throughout the 
cold war. 

But even Iraq's Arab neighbors are 
made nervous by Saddam’s demonstrated 
willingness to use his weapons. One year af- 
ter assuming the presidency in 1979, Sad- 
dam sent his armies into Iran, anticipating a 
quick and easy grab of disputed territory. 
Before a cease-fire halted the fighting eight 
years later, Saddam had used his chemical 
weapons against Iran’s soldiers and fired his 
missiles on Tehran and other cities. During 
the savage war, Saddam enunciated to a vis- 
iting Arab delegation his guiding philoso- 
phy toward the region by pounding a table 
with his shoe and shouting, “That's the only 
way to treat Arabs!” 

The roots of Saddam’s totalitarian im- 
pulse can be traced to the northern Iraqi 
town of Tikrit, where he was born in 1937 
to an impoverished peasant family. Father- 
less, Saddam spent much of his youth with 
his maternal uncle, Khairallah Talfah, an 
army officer who in 1941 supported a 
failed attempt to topple Iraq’s British-con- 
trolled monarchy. Talfah’s five-year im- 
prisonment instilled in the young Saddam 
a profound bitterness that would give rise 
to a nationalistic fervor and an acute desire 
to rid not only Iraq but also the entire Arab 
world of foreign influence. 

Saddam’s first venture into subversive 
politics came in 1956 when, as a new 
member of the Baath Party, he partici- 
pated in an abortive coup against King 
Faisal II. The task was completed two 
years later by military strongman Abdul 
Karim Kassem. When the Baathists fared 
no better under the new regime, Saddam 
was tapped by the party in 1959 to assas- 
sinate Kassem. That attempt also failed, 
but Saddam emerged a hero as stories cir- 
culated of how he had a companion dig a 
bullet from his leg with a penknife, then 
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escaped to Syria disguised as a Bedouin. 

By 1968 the Baath Party was firmly en- 
trenched, and Saddam embarked on a ris- 
ing career that earned him the monicker 
“Butcher of Baghdad.” He ordered up, 
presided over and even participated in exe- 
cutions of rivals, some of them once close 
friends. Two years ago, Saddam ordered 
the trial of his own son Uday, who had 
clubbed to death a presidential bodyguard. 
Eventually Saddam succumbed to appeals 
for clemency, and Uday was merely sent 
into brief exile. 

For a man who aims to dominate the 
Arab world, the Iraqi leader is reclusive 
and aloof. He has not traveled outside the 
Arab world since 1985, and rarely grants 
interviews. Despite a feverish cult of per- 
sonality, little is known about his habits or 
tastes beyond the image he cultivates as a 
patron of music and poetry. Those outside 
his tightly controlled inner circle have little 
sense of the humorless man who hides be- 
hind bombastic statements and paternalis- 
tic visits to the countryside. 

Hence his every action becomes grist 
for analysis. Saddam's obsession with secu- 
rity, which includes periodic purges of the 
party and the military, may merely be pru- 
dent, though some analysts see hints of 
paranoia. Yet most are convinced that 
Saddam is cunningly sane. “He is not a lu- 
natic,” says a high-ranking Israeli intelli- 
gence official. “He is a megalomaniac, but 
he is rational.” Concurs Philip Robins, 
head of Middle East programs at the Lon- 
don-based Royal Institute of International 
Affairs: “He is not driven by ideology or 
whim. He coldly calculates every move.” 

For that reason Saddam is not likely to 
do anything that would jeopardize his 
standing either in Iraq or in the Middle 
East. Many Western analysts believe Sad- 
dam would not be so foolish as to initiate a 
first strike against Israel, a move that 
would invite only his destruction. At the 
same time, they warn that he is capable of 
vicious retaliation and caution against at- 
tempts to isolate him, which might provoke 
his use of outlawed weapons. 

The U.S. Administration and Middle 
East moderates, including Egypt’s Hosni 
Mubarak and Jordan’s King Hussein, feel 
that the best antidote to Saddam's poten- 
tial barbarity is to keep him engaged in dia- 
logue. In November 1988 the U.S. used 
quiet diplomacy to extract from Saddam a 
promise that he would not be first, in fu- 
ture, to use chemical weapons. Despite his 
confrontational tone in Baghdad last week, 
Saddam signed on to a watered-down com- 
muniqué that fell short of his call for oil 
sanctions against the U.S. That was only a 
minor victory for the region’s moderates, 
who have much to fear from Saddam’s 
breed of radicalism. But it provided some 
encouragement that as long as they can 
keep Saddam talking, there is hope of per- 
suading him to pursue a more reasonable 
course. —Reported by Dean Fischer/Baghdad, 
Jon D. Hull/Jerusalem and William Mader/London 











STAYING ON TOP 


Despite a futile eight-year war that left more than 1 million Iraqis and Iranians dead, 
Saddam Hussein seems more firmly entrenched than ever. He has maintained his firm grip 
on power and extended his influence throughout the Middle East by his willingness to use 
whatever it takes to stay on top. 


@ MILITARY 
MUSCLE 

A1 million-man 
battle-tested 
army, 700 combat 
aircraft, 6,000 
tanks, a vast array 
of chemical 
weapons, missiles 
capable of 
delivering 
warheads up to 
1,240 miles. 


®@ NUCLEAR 
CAPABILITY 

Not the slightest 
doubt that Iraqis 
developing 
nuclear weapons. 
Foreign sting 
operations this 
year blocked 
export of trig- 
gering devices, 
but Iraq is likely to 
possess nuclear 
weapons in five 
years. 





@ REIGN OF 
TERROR 
Consistent 
elimination of 
anyone suspected 
of disloyalty. 
Informing, torture 
and arrest 
commonplace. 
According to 
Amnesty 
International, ten 
to 20 public 
hangings a month. 


@ REGIONAL 
INTIMIDATION 
Demonstrated 
willingness to 

attack foes, vast 

oil wealth, shrewd | 
exploitation of 
Arabtensionand =| 
frustrations with | 
peace process. 
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With a Little Help from Friends 








How the U.S. and its allies share the blame for Iraq’s emergence 
as one of the world’s most dangerous nations 





By RICHARD HORNIK 


he man who now threatens the peace 
of the Middle East was on the ropes 
himself just a few years ago. Saddam Hus- 
sein’s forces were on the verge of being 
overrun by Iran’s fanatical Revolutionary 
Guards, and in spite of billions of dollars in 
aid to Iraq from other Arab states, his 
weaponry was insufficient, his coffers were 
empty and his credit rating was abysmal. 
Despite an informal embargo, the world’s 
armsmakers were willing to sell Iraq prac- 
tically anything—for a price. Eventually 
| Saddam found benefactors in the West: 
nations more fearful of an Iranian victory 
than of him. France supplied an estimated 
$12 billion worth of military hardware be- 
tween 1981 and 1988. Iraq was able 
to buy sophisticated technology for 
its missile-development program 
from willing, or gullible, firms in 
Britain, Italy, Germany and the 
U.S. To finance those purchases, 
the cash-strapped Saddam needed 
a friendly banker. He found at least 
two: the Atlanta branch of Italy’s 
largest bank and Uncle Sam. 

This month a federal grand jury 
in Atlanta is expected to hand up 
indictments in connection with al- 
most $3 billion in unauthorized 
loans funneled to Iraq through the 
local branch of the Rome-based 
| Banca Nazionale del Lavoro. Al- 

though the individual credits them- 
| selves were not forbidden, their 
sum total violated state and federal 
banking regulations, as well as 
those of the home bank in Italy. 
Federal investigators are reported- 
ly trying to ascertain if BNL Atlanta 
extended a credit to a British-based 
company accused of trying to pro- 
cure for Iraq elements of a trigger- 
ing device for an atom bomb, a 
transaction uncovered by a joint 
| U.S.-British sting operation last 





March. 

The U.S. Government connec- 
tion surfaced when it turned out 
that a fourth of the export credits 
extended by BNL had been backed 
by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. The ccc, an arm of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, provides 
guarantees to spur sales of U.S. 
farm products. But the depart- 
ment’s own inquiry revealed that 





purchase U.S. farm commodities that actu- 
ally reached Iraq, or were resold to third 
countries for hard currency. Possibly some 
of the credit guarantees backed shipments 
of nonagricultural products like transpor- 
tation spare parts. 

In Italy BNL officials attempted to pin 
the blame on a rogue branch manager in 


Atlanta. But the trail has also led to accusa- | 


tions that BNL credits were used to finance 
sales by Italian and other Western firms of 
equipment for Iraq’s Condor 2 missile, an 
intermediate-range nuclear-capable mis- 
sile. But uncovering the full details about 
how the loans were used has proved ex- 
tremely difficult: as much as $500 million of 
the credits that BNL Atlanta approved, say 
Italian sources, do not carry the names of 





A large metal cylinder seized at Frankfurt airport in April 





specific companies, making it impossible to 
determine what they financed. 

The indiscretions of BNL and the ccc 
were badly kept secrets. Says Italian Sena- 
tor Francesco Forte, a member of a parlia- 
mentary commission investigating the 
BNL affair: “It was widely known in Italy 
that the way to finance operations with 
Iraq was through Atlanta.” Regulatory 
negligence in the U.S. banking industry 
was common during much of the past de- 
cade. Congressional watchdogs had been 
complaining for three years about reports 
that ccc credits were not carefully super- 
vised. And the Reagan and Bush adminis- 
trations consistently turned a blind eye to 
Iraq's pursuit of missiles and chemical 
weapons. Says W. Seth Carus, a missile- 
proliferation expert at the Naval War Col- 
lege Foundation: “The U.S. clearly decid- 
ed to help Iraq in its fight with Iran.” 

But U.S. assistance apparently did not 
end when the war did in 1988. Even after 
the potential misuse of CCC guarantees 
was disclosed, and despite Iraq’s worsen- 
ing financial condition, the Bush Admin- 
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istration approved an additional | 


cael 


$500 million -credit line for this 
year under the same CCC program. 
Officials argued that any previous 
problems involving diversion or 
misuse of its guarantees had been 
solved. 

In spite of Saddam's noisy saber 
rattling this year, Washington has 
done nothing to tighten controls 
over exports of equipment with po- 
tentially dangerous applications. 
The State Department has not de- 
clared Iraq a “country of concern,” 
a classification that would impose 
tighter export controls on a long list 
of items that might have military 
applications. In the absence of such 
a classification, the Commerce De- 
partment is currently considering 
“on a case-by-case basis” 63 appli- 
cations for licenses to export sus- 
pect equipment. The department 
did belatedly drop Iraq from the 
itinerary of a special aerospace 
trade mission by American firms to 
the Middle East, but the Adminis- 
tration’s stance is still ambivalent. 

US. officials claim that it is bet- 
ter to maintain good relations with 
Iraq than to isolate it—the same ar- 
gument Bush has used to justify 
continued sales of high-tech equip- 
ment to China. But Iraq is far more 
unpredictable and threatening. 
Through benign neglect or con- 
scious effort, Washington is helping 
to make it possible for Saddam 
Hussein to pursue his own vision of 
the power balance in the Middle 
East—a vision distinctly counter to 
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the ccc had no idea whether the 
credits it had backed were used to 


Was Iraq using credits to build up its arsenal? 
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US. interests. —With reporting by 








Now save up to 20% 
on the family of printers 
that goes to any lengths 


(or widths) to please you. 
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New exceptionally competitive 
rices can now be added to the 
big list of the IBM Proprinter’s front feed, they can accommodate this 
wide range of applications with exceeding 
ease, reliability and value. 
The IBM Proprinter™ family is the To see which competitively priced 
kind of family that can’t do enough for you. IBM Proprinter best meets your needs, ask 
And now, with their new reduced your IBM Authorized Dealer or IBM mar- 
prices, current IBM Proprinters will do it keting representative to introduce you to 
all even more economically. From multi- the whole family and the new prices. 
part forms to correspondence and envelopes. Call 1 800 IBM-2468, ext. 226 for a 
to spreadsheets and mailing labels, to just dealer near you. 


about any other printing job. 
Since all Proprinters share important fs a, . 
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IBM engineering design innovations, like SRS 
streamlined mechanics and a convenient ame 
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For centuries people on 
the move have needed to 
communicate with each other. 
Contel’s cellular telephone 
network provides a better way 
to satisfy that need. 


We go out of our way. 

















“ROCK 
THE 
BOAT” 


“At Texaco, we're free to rock the boat. To go with an uncon- 
ventional idea when only a few can see the potential. One of those 
ideas resulted in a major development in gasoline technology.” 

Dan Daly is a research cierriat at the Texaco Research 
Center in Beacon, N.Y. He's a member of the special team that 
developed Texaco's System® gasoline. 

The challenge: To clean up deposits in the intake systems of 
today’s high-tech engines. 

“We could have used a pre- existing additive package. That 
would have kept us at par with the current technology in the 
industry. But we chose to go beyond that. To be innovative, even 
ifit did mean taking a risk” 

The result: A remarkable system of gasolines that keep new 

cars running like new and can help restore performance to older 
Dan Daly cars. In fact, in the BMW test run on each of the six leading national 
Chemist gasolines, only System® removed deposits on dirty intake valves. 
Formne Rasoorrh Conter This new generation of fuels has met with 
strong consumer acceptance. 

“It's exhilarating to Know you've developed 
something that can improve car performance: 

Right, Dan. Because your team made waves, 
we made a better product for our customers. Amencen Road 


TEXACO-WE’VE GOT THE ENERGY. 














BURMA 


Democracy’s 
Latest Convert 


Voters toss out the generals, 
but will they go? 
est any of Burma’s 21 million eligible 


L voters mistake the military junta’s de- 
cision to hold parliamentary elections as an 
invitation for a democratic free-for-all, the 
government had gone out of its way to 
hand every advantage to the army-backed 
National Unity Party. The country’s lead- 
ing dissident, Daw Aung San Suu Kyi, 44, 
was barred from running for office and 
kept under house arrest. Other opposition 
politicians were similarly disqualified and 
detained, and politicking was confined 
mostly to private homes. The day before 
last week’s election, officials unexpectedly 
lifted martial law, which had been in effect 
since September 1988, in parts of the coun- 
try, but the campaign of intimidation con- 
tinued. Security officers reportedly con- 
ducted random searches of houses, and in 
the eastern state of Shan reports spread of 
men being dragooned into the army to car- 
ry munitions into rebel-occupied areas. 

The military leaders in Rangoon 
seemed to have considered every angle 
save one: if the country’s first multiparty 
balloting in 30 years was actually clean, the 
ruling powers would be dealt a humiliating 
defeat. Early returns last week indicated 
that Aung San Suu Kyi’s party, the Nation- 
al League for Democracy, took 392 of the 
new National Assembly’s 485 contested 
seats. Although final results will not be 
available for perhaps two weeks, the army- 
backed party has so far claimed only nine 
seats. How the remaining parliamentary 
seats would be apportioned among the 
other 91 parties was not clear, but it 
seemed incidental. The future of Burma, 
renamed Myanmar last June, belongs to 
the league, if the military leaders who have 
ruled since 1962 are truly ready to abide by 
the results and step aside. 

The government responded to the elec- 
toral rout with pledges to transfer power to 
a civilian government. But the timing re- 
mained vague, and the future role of the 
military was anything but clear. Although 
junta leader General Saw Maung an- 
nounced that he would cede control “to 
the largest party,” there were enough cave- 
ats to leave the opposition sleepless. First a 
constitution must be drafted, a process that 
diplomats warn could take as long as three 
years. And, Saw Maung cautioned, whoev- 
er threatens the protection of “national 
unity will not be tolerated.” 

For the victorious league, one of the 
first orders of business will be to secure the 
release of Aung San Suu Kyi. She alone has 
the moral stature to press for the end to au- 
thoritarian rule and to halt the political fac- 














In Rangoon, celebrants wave the flag of the 
triumphant National League for Democracy; 
opposition leader Aung San Suu Kyi, before 
she was put under house arrest 


tionalism that brought the military to pow- 
er 28 years ago. Like the Philippines’ 
Corazon Aquino, Pakistan’s Benazir 
Bhutto and Nicaragua’s Violeta Chamorro, 
Aung San Suu Kyi’s moral authority stems 
from family history and political tragedy: 
her father, Aung San, was a national hero 
who was assassinated in 1947, on the eve of 
Burma’s independence from Britain. But 
unlike some of the others, who stepped into 
political vacuums only after great coaxing, 
Aung San Suu Kyi wants to be Prime Minis- 
ter. The league’s campaign paraphernalia 
included posters, T shirts and buttons that 
bore her picture and the words MY HEAD IS 
BLOODY BUT UNBOWED. 

But first, Aung San Suu Kyi will need to 
get her own political party in order. 
“There’s no ruling out the possibility that 
the National League for Democracy and 
the opposition in general could succumb to 
the old Burmese disease of factionalism,” 
warns a Western diplomat based in Ran- 
goon. Excessive wrangling within the 
league would provide the military junta 
with a convenient excuse to delay a trans- 


fer of power. 
W ith or without Aung San Suu Kyi's 
release, her party must move quickly 
to cement its mandate. Party leaders aim to 
call the new National Assembly into ses- 
sion within 60 days after the election. To 
forestall extensive negotiations over the 
drafting of a new constitution, the league 
may resurrect the 1947 constitution, which 
was suspended in 1962. And it plans to in- 
vite the junta to enter into talks on the 
transfer of power. “We have to calm the 
present political anger and forget about 
political reprisals,” says Khin Nghwe, 48, 
who belongs to the league’s executive com- 
mittee and won an assembly seat. As for 
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the military, Nghwe says, “the army should 
return to the barracks and carry out the du 
ties of ordinary soldiers.” 

he junta’s information committee an- 
nounced last week that the military would 
play no part in drafting or approving a new 
constitution. Some Burmese take heart in 
the fact that the National League for De- 
mocracy claimed victories even in districts 
populated almost exclusively by military 
families, including the home district of re- 
clusive Ne Win, who resigned his post as 
party chairman in 1988, but remains the 
most powerful man in the country. Other 
observers are worried that the slightest 
hint of civil disturbance may provoke the 
military to repeat the butchery of 1988, 
which resulted in the massacre of more 
than 3,000 demonstrators. The league can 
hope only that the apparent longing for de- 
mocracy displayed by soldiers at the ballot 
box will translate into a public show of sup- 
port for the civilian leaders who stand 
poised to return Burma to the civilized 
world. — By Jill Smolowe. Reported by 
William Stewart/Hong Kong, with other bureaus 
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Cutlass Supreme SL.One Car That 
Beats Both Ford ins LX and Honda Accord LX. 





Cutlass Supreme 
SL Sedan 


Until now, you had to make 
a lot of compromises when you 
bought a new car. 

Power and fuel economy were 
a choice, not a combination. And if 
aerodynamics were important, you 
crossed size off your list. Or vice versa. 

Well, we're quite proud to tell 
you that you'll find everything you 
want in the beautiful new Cutlass 
Supreme™ pictured above, without 
compromising. 

Better Acceleration And 

Better Braking Than Taurus LX. 


Based upon test results con- 
ducted by the United States Auto 
Club, Cutlass Supreme™ SL, with the 
fuel injected 3.1-liter V6 goes from 0 
to 60 faster than the Taurus LX. And, 
just as importantly, our 4-wheel disc 
brakes let Supreme go from 60 to 0 
quicker as well. 

And, not only does Cutlass 


Supreme SL perform better, it does 
so while offering the same EPA 
combined fuel economy estimate 
of 23 miles per gallon. 


More Room, Yet Better 
Highway Gas Mileage Than 
Honda Accord LX. 

As you'd expect, Cutlass 
Supreme is larger and roomier than 
the Honda Accord LX. The Supreme 
SL also comes with a V6 engine, 
while the Accord has a smaller 4-cyl- 
inder. Yet, you don't give up highway 
fuel efficiency in the Supreme. When 
the Honda is equipped with its 
optional automatic transmission, our 
EPA highway estimate of 30 miles 
per gallon beats the smaller Accord. 


More Corrosion Protection 
Than Taurus And Accord. 


No car in the world is better 
protected against exterior surface 
rust that occurs from everyday 
scratches and dings than Cutlass 
Supreme. All Supremes use galva- 
nized steel on outside surfaces. 








Accord uses outer galvanized steel 
only on the hood and fenders, while 
Taurus uses none on the outside 
surfaces. You'll appreciate this even 
more five years from now. 


A Better Owner Satisfaction 
Plan, Too. 


When it comes to owner satis- 
faction, itS no contest. The Oldsmobile 
Edge is a comprehensive owner 
Satisfaction plan designed to make 
Oldsmobile® the industry leader. It 
includes a Guaranteed Satisfaction 
program, a 36 month/S0,000 mile 
Bumperto-Bumper Plus Warranty, 
and 24-hour Roadside Assistance: 

‘est drive a Cutlass Supreme at 
your Oldsmobile dealer. We think 
you'll agree its the smartest choice for 
the new generation. Or, for more 
information, call /-800-242-OLDS 
Mon.-Fri., 9 am to 7 pm EST. 
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Now the government foe: Taylor 


LIBERIA 
Doe on 
The Run 


Monrovia is fast becoming a 
lonely place. As the rebel Na- 
tional Patriotic Front advanced 
to within 20 miles of the capital 
last week, frightened residents 
fled to neighboring Sierra Le- 
Many embassy 
have departed, and high offi 
cials of President Samuel Doe's 
government have left 
Even Doe's wife and children 
have escaped to Britain 

rhe impetus is the wave of 
killings between the Gio and 
Mano tribes, who dominate the 
Front, and Doe’s Krahn tribe 
Led by Charles 
Taylor, a Gio and former offi 
cial in the Doe government, the 
Front’s ranks have swelled to 
5,000 insurgents since the re 
bellion began last Christmas 
Eve. They now seem poised to 
overthrow the former 


sergeant, whose 


one staffers 


town 


supporters 


master 
regime has 
corruption, 
economic mismanagement and 
human rights abuses 

The panic intensified last 
week when Liberian 
invaded a United Nations com 
pound in Monrovia where hun 
dreds of Gio and Mano refu- 
gees were secking protection. 
One security guard was killed, 
as many as 40 refugees 
were ‘abducted. In response, 
the U.S. dispatched a six-ship 
Navy flotilla to stand off the 
coast to evacuate American cit- 


been accused of 


troops 


and 


izens if necessary s 


World Notes 


COLOMBIA 


President of 
Last Resort 


After a violent election cam- 
paign left three presidential 
candidates dead, Colombians 
gingerly went to the polls last 
week in the lowest turnout ever. 
As expected, they elected César 
Gaviria Trujillo of the ruling 
Liberal Party as their new lead- 
er, with a surprisingly 
47% of the vote. 
Gaviria, 43, owes his victory 
in part to his willingness to pick 
up the mantle of antidrug cru- 
saders after his party’s leading 
candidate, Luis Carlos Galan, 
was gunned down last August 
by drug-cartel assassins. Thrust 
unexpectedly into the limelight 
at the urging of Galan’s family, 
Gaviria emerged as the most 
vocal of the candidates against 
the narcotraficantes. “I am a 


large 


Duty-Free 
For All 


They claimed it was a language 
problem. If so, members of Al- 
bania’s national soccer team 
and its accompanying under-21 
team seemed to have confused 
the word duty-free with “all 
free” during a recent three- 
hour stopover at London's 
Heathrow Airport. The party of 
37 loaded up with $3,400 worth 
of goods at a duty-free shop, 
then left without paying. 

“By the time they got to 








The country’s new hope: Gaviria celebrates his election with his family 


supporter of extradition,” says 
Gaviria, but he wants to use it 
only as a “last resort.” 

An economist by training, 
the President-elect, who will 
take office on Aug. 7, also in- 
sists that the U.S. do more to 
help win the drug war. He com- 


the gate, there were watches 
everywhere,” said one airport 
official. The police were not 
impressed with the soccer 
players’ alleged language diffi- 
culties and locked up 30 of 
them. After 24 hours of 
searching unsuccessfully for a 
translator, the police decided 
it would be easier to call it off, 
and escorted the Albanians 
aboard their flight to Iceland 
According to one official, the 
footballers may also have had 
language difficulties in Rome, 
because they were carrying 
items from that airport’s duty- 
free shop. z 





Soccer players under guard: perfume and cigarettes for “free” 
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plains that unfair tariffs on 
legitimate exports like coffee 
and flowers hinder efforts to 
squelch the drug trade. “The 
U.S. has to understand we don’t 
their troops,” he 
“We want to be treated fairly as 
a trading partner.” a 


want says 


HIGH SEAS 


Catch of 
The Day 


When Sovict patrol boats 
seized a fleet of North Korean 
fishing vessels operating in the 
restricted northern Pacific car 
ly last month, the Soviets 
themselves were caught by sur- 
prise. The twelve ships flying 
North Korean flags in fact be 
longed to Japan, and most of 
the crewmen under arrest were 
Japanese 

Moscow and Tokyo have an 
agreement that limits the annu 
al catch Japan can take from 
those waters. According to Jap- 
anese investigators, the Shoho 
Fisheries Co. struck a deal with 
a North Korean fishing outfit to 
lease Japanese boats and mar 
ket the catch, rigging the ships 
with Korean flags to circumvent 
the Japanese quota 

Soviet fisheries officials de- 
nounced the scheme as “mali- 
cious poaching.” But neither 
Japan nor the Soviet Union 
wants to turn the case into a 
major issue while they try to im- 
prove relations. Soviet authori- 
ties have informally indicated 
that they will soon release most 
of the 169 fishermen detained 
at Shikotan Island w 





AIG Issues Forum 


Why it’s important to 
_ establish a National En 























A “SHORT-TERM” PROBLEM WILL 
TAKE DECADES AND COST BILLIONS. 


Alarmed by the poisoning of our 
environment at Love Canal and other toxic 
waste sites, Congress created the Super- 
fund program ten years ago. Superfund 
was intended to be a short-term cleanup 
program for the most serious hazardous 
waste sites across the country. 

More than a decade later, it painfully 
clear that cleaning up hazardous waste is 
not a short-term problem for America. It 
will take many decades and cost hundreds 
of billions of dollars. 

Currently, 1,200 of the most dangerous 
sites have been selected for priority 
action. Billions of dollars have been spent, 
but very few sites have been cleaned up. 
In fact, only 45. 


$0 FAR, ABOUT ALL WE'VE DONE 
WITH HAZARDOUS WASTE IS WASTE 
TIME AND MONEY. 


One problem is that Superfund requires 
estabtighteg liability—-who sent what 
waste, how much and where. And this has 
taken priority over cleaning up. With the 
cost pe at just one site estimated 
as high as one hundred million dollars, 
the question of who pays has serious 
consequences for everyone involved. 

At most hazardous waste sites, the 
operator of the dump caused the environ- 
mental harm. But under Superfund, 








everyone who used the site is liable for the 
cleanup bill. The record of users can go 
back 25, 30 or 40 years and can number 
in the hundreds. Users can include major 
corporations, small businesses, local 
governments, hospitals, nursing homes, 
schools, even individuals. 

For example, at 422 sites almost 14,000 
entities have been notified by the govern- 
ment that they could be liable for the 
cleanup cost. And many of these entities 
have themselves identified still others. 

The result? A bonanza for lawyers and 











put cleanup first and 


ronmental Trust Fund. 











consultants. And a tragedy for the 
environment. At some sites, as much as 
60% of the money spent goes toward legal 
expenses in costly and time-consuming 
efforts to assign liability instead of solving 
the cleanup problem. An avalanche of law- 
suits has resulted, all aimed at getting 
someone else to pay. 


HERE’S AN IDEA THAT DESERVES 
EVERYONE'S CONSIDERATION. 


At AIG, we think its high time to find a 
better approach to the problem of cleaning 
up old hazardous waste sites. One that 
encourages prompt cleanup and spreads 
the cost more broadly. And more equitably. 

We propose creating a National 
Environmental Trust Fund similar to the 
National Highway Trust Fund. Its 
resources would be used exclusively for 
cleaning up old hazardous waste sites. 
The Fund could be financed by adding a 
separate fee to commercial and industrial 
insurance premiums in the United States. 

Even a modest assessment, say 2% of pre- 
miums and an equivalent amount for self 
insurers, would provide about $40 billion 
over the next decade, more than enough to 
deal with the 1,200 highest-priority sites. 

A national advisory bond of private cit- 
izens, industry and public officials could 
be charged with overseeing the program. 
We also suggest giving consideration to 
establishing local technical monitoring 
committees in each community. These 








groups would be composed of local cit- 
izens, industry and others who would 
work with the Environmental Protection 
Agency and the state on the particular 
cleanup site, from the very beginning of 
the cleanup effort. 

Just think. A new way to finance 
Superfund’ mission without the need for 
new taxes, a new government agency or 
expensive and unproductive lawsuits. 


WHY IS AIG RUNNING ADS LIKE THIS? 


AIG (American International Group) is 
the largest underwriter Finenecil andl 
industrial insurance in America, and the 
leading U.S.-based inter national insurance 
organization. The nature of our business 
means we deal every day with issues affect- 
ing U.S. competitiveness and the future of 
the world economy. 

We've started this dialogue to encourage 
people like you to help shape the future. 
brhume: you'll want to keep the ball rolling 
by contacting your sbected ate ials, or an 
environmental or trade group. We hope you 
will. — we stop trying to fix h 
blame and start fixing the problem? 

If you agree with this idea or have 
thoughts of your own to share, write to 
Mr. M.R. Greenberg, Chairman, AIG, 

70 Pine Street, New York, NY 10270. 
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Let’s Get Crazy! 





Creativity is the buzz word as companies try to spark daring new ideas 





By JAY COCKS 
harlie Parker is in business. 
That’s right. Bird’s Billie’s 
Bounce, once a touchstone of be- 
bop, has lately found a second, al- 
ternate life. Played on videotape at semi- 
nars organized by the Center for Creative 
Leadership, the Bounce rebounds off the 
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consciousness of assembled managers and 
executives, freeing them to pursue the 
goals of increased productivity and higher 
profits in a very timely fashion. 

Bop on the bottom line is just one way 
of solving what Deborah Dougherty, assis- 
tant professor of management at the 
Wharton School, sees as the crucial prob- 
lem of the new decade: “connecting inno- 
vation with existing business.” In an era of 
global competition, fresh ideas have be- 
come the most precious raw materials. 
That means companies suddenly want 
their employees to think on their own, 
which calls for enormous change at firms 
where imagination was once considered a 
subversive trait. “In the past four years, 
creativity has been mainstreamed,” says 
Roger von Oech, who runs Creative Think, 
a Menlo Park, Calif., outfit specializing in 
shaking out new ideas. 

“The hot topic right now is creative 
problem solving,” agrees Betty Edwards, 
director of the Center for the Educational 
Application of Brain Hemisphere Re- 
search at California State University, Long 
Beach. Edwards, the author of Drawing on 
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the Right Side of the Brain (copies sold: 1.4 
million), has limbered the lobes of execu- 
tives at companies as varied as IBM and 
Patagonia by helping them learn the basic 
perceptual skills required for drawing. Says 
Robert Kelley, adjunct professor of busi- 
ness administration at Carnegie-Mellon 
University: “The vital question American 
businesses face is to determine if they are 
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going to require creativity on a regular ba- 
sis. If so, they need talent in place, and no 
one knows how to do this very well.” 

But the folks at the Center for Creative 
Leadership, with headquarters in Greens- 
boro, N.C., are giving it a fair shot. At a 
seminar organized by Stanley Gryskiewicz, 
a director at the center, trumpeter Bobby 
Bradford plays Billie's Bounce, then com- 
ments on his ensemble: “Everybody knows 
how many measures there are in this piece. 
Everybody knows the harmonic sequence. 
Nobody here is the leader. Everybody's 
free to make any responsible decision, but 
we must also deal with surprise. Part of our 
training is to come out and dance on a slip- 
pery floor.” 

Not everyone in the audience may be 
familiar with measures and harmonics, but 
in discussion groups that fol- 
low the presentation, almost 
every executive in the place 
knows what it’s like to go step- 
ping on a slippery floor. 
“When you talk to business 
people about creativity in a 
corporate framework, 








there are normal barriers to understand- 
ing,” says Gryskiewicz. “But when you fo- 
cus on creativity in another field, people 
say, ‘My mind’s looser. I can suddenly 
make connections.’ ” 

Some of the connections may not be so 
appealing to everyone. Creativity resists 
even the most creative definitions. “Trying 
to pin down creativity,” as a speaker noted 
recently at one of the Hallmark card compa- 
ny’s regular seminars, “is like trying to nail 
Jell-O to the wall.” When the corporate back 
is to the wall, however, a wild swing can be the 
best move. “Desperation is a good motive,” 
says David Luther, senior vice president and 
corporate director of quality at Corning. 
“Customers came to us and said if we didn’t 
change, they'd go somewhere else.” 

Corning gave its employees unusual 
freedom to think of solutions, backing off 
from hands-on management and organizing 
the staff into some 3,000 teams of up to 15 
members each. One result: profits have ris- 
en 250% since 1982. “By the mid-1990s,” 
says Luther, “we'll define good manage- 
ment as the ability to get out of the way.” 
Managers at Eastman Kodak decided to let 
the folks on the factory floor run the profes- 
sional-film manufacturing unit. In 1989 the 
unit, which had run $1 million over budget, 
came in $1.5 million under. Such feats 
should be ballyhooed as an example to oth- 
er workers, says Paul Schumann, a creativity 
consultant for Austin-based Technology 
Futures. His advice to managers: “Make he- 
roes out of employees who personify what 
you want to see in the organization.” 


CREATWE VYEORLE ARE 
MORE MoTION SENSITIVE 




























Yet there is a fair amount of work- 
place skepticism about the whole subject. 
“Creativity is a negative word in busi- 
ness,” James Higgins, a professor of busi- 
ness at Florida’s Rollins College, says with 
regret. “It’s touchy-feely.” Experimenta- 
tion in fluid management style is pretty 
much confined to less than 10% of all U.S. 
firms. “What makes anyone think that 
managements want more creativity?” asks 
Audrey Freedman, management counsel- 
or for the Conference Board, a business 
research group. “It’s uncontrollable. It’s 
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rather unsettling to foster creativity and 
might even be self-defeating for a manag- 
er. The job of management is to control.” 
The adjustment isn’t easy. “A lot of man- 
agers are in role shock. They’re still fear- 
ful, apprehensive and unwilling to give up 
power,” says Jack Grayson, chairman of 
the American Productivity and Quality 
Center. 

It was the absence of direct control and 
deliberate structure, however, that moved 
W.L. Gore & Associates, the 32-year-old 
outfit that introduced Teflon prod- 
ucts, from a glorified mom-and-pop 
operation to a company with 37 plants 
worldwide. Gore’s 5,000 workers 
(“associates” in company parlance) 
turn out everything from electronics 
to a new dental product for gum re- 
generation. Associates are urged to 
take long chances. “At Gore,” says 
Jeanne Ambruster-Sherry, a biologist 
who works in the company’s sales- 
and-marketing division, “if you're not 
making mistakes, you're doing some- 
thing wrong.” Vieve Gore, 77, who co- 
founded the company with her late 
husband Bill in 1958, puts it 
even more emphatically: “Our 
objective was to make money 
while having fun. If you’re told 
to do something, it’s not as 
much fun as doing what you 
want to do.” 

In Minneapolis 3M encour- 
ages employees to devote about 
15% of their work schedule to 
non-job related tasks, or doing & 
“skunkworks”’ duty, as it’s 
known around the office. One 


a 


skunkworking engineer came up with the 
idea for those neat adhesive Post-it notes 
while letting his imagination roam. This 
and other employee-generated brain- 
storms, from three-dimensional magnetic 
recording tape to disposable masks, have 
encouraged 3M to set a goal of 25% in to- 


tal revenues from new products developed 
in the past five years, Currently those rev- . 


enues are running closer to 30%, and 3M 
figures that nearly 70% of its annual - 
$12 billion in sales comes from ideas 
that originated from the work 
force. — 

Hewlett-Packard is spending ¢ 
nearly two years and $40 million 
designing a “factory of the future,* 
scheduled to open in Puerto Rico 
next year, where computer-systems 
employees will be hired on the ba- 
sis of their creative potential. Judging that 
kind of potential is the business of Ned 
Herrmann, whose North Carolina—based 
Applied Creative Services runs workshops 
on “whole-brain theory.” Herrmann, who 
spent 35 years at General Electric, a dozen 
of them as head of management education, 
has cooked up a test called the Herrmann 
Brain Dominance Instrument, which in- 
cludes such queries as “Have you ever ex- 
perienced motion sickness . . . in response 
to vehicular motion?” Herrmann main- 
tains that people who are right-quadrant 
dominant, or more “artistic,” “emotional” 
and “spiritual,” are also more motion- 
sensitive. 

Is this why Woody Allen might avoid 
roller coasters? Does Yo Yo Ma get car- 
sick in a limo en route to the concert? 
That’s not the point, according to Herr- 
mann. With H.B.D.1. results in hand, a man- 
ager can select people with different ways 
of learning, who together will form “a com- 
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posite whole brain,” thus working more ef- 
ficiently, and creatively. 

At the University of Houston, Jack Mat- 
son runs a course the students have nick- 
named Failure 101. They are encouraged to 
build the tallest structure possible out of ice- 
cream-bar sticks, then to look for “the insight 
in every failure. Those who end up with the 
highest projects went through the most fail- 
ures. Whoever followed a fixed idea from the 
outset never finished first.” 

Business baptism by pop stick may not 
be quite as cool as listening to Charlie 
Parker, but it still might be good prepara- 
tion for the future. Already executives from 
companies like Chevron and Amoco have 
found themselves in two-day creativity sem- 
inars, working on problems like how to raise 
two candles to eye level ina dark room using 
only string and paper clips. Only Deliver- 
ance might be adequate preparation for one 
problem-solving ploy practiced at the Gan- 

| nett-owned News-Press in Fort Myers, Fla. 
Employees find themselves out at sea 
in a 25-ft. boat, often with only one ex- 
perienced sailor on board. Says Made- 
lyn Jennings, a Gannett senior vice 
president: “Some need to lead. Some 
need to follow. But they all need to get 
back to shore.” 

“You can’t just order up a good 
idea or spend money to find one,” 
points out Hallmark’s Jon Hender- 
son, director of the company’s Cre- 
ative Resources Center. “You have to 
build a climate and give people the 
freedom to create things.” Better 
make that freedom and—remem- 
ber—two candles, a string and paper 
clips. 

Oh, by the way. Are you stumped? 
Think about the clusively obvious 
(like using the box the candles came 
in). Or maybe you'd better not go into 

the oil business. Or maybe 
_  , you should just start listening 


>%.°. to a little more Charlie 
; XQ atier —Reported by 

» . \vTom Curry/Atianta, John E. Gal- 
lagher/New York and William 


McWhirter/Chicago 























Debt Topples 
ATycoon 


Jovanovich didn’t have 
the heart to cut back 





sé he day you retire, you're finished,” a 
crusty William Jovanovich often 

told his nail-biting subordinates. Yet last 
week, after 34 years at the helm of book- 
publishing giant Harcourt Brace Jovano- 
vich (1989 sales: $1.8 billion), the 70-year- 
old iconoclast finally buckled. He passed his 
chairmanship to HBJ board member John 
Herrington, a former U.S. Energy Secre- 
tary. “The burden was too great, and Bill 
had had enough,” explains another direc- 
tor. “He was also getting to be in the way.” 
Jovanovich had already been replaced 

as chief executive in December by his son 
Peter, 41, but last week’s final farewell was 
abrupt—and necessary. While the compa- 
ny faces no immediate liquidity crisis, its 
$1.7 billion debt is dragging it down. HBJ 
posted an operating loss of $242 million 
last year, and its stock has collapsed to $3 a 
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The ex-boss: arrogant, brilliant, obsolete 


HBJ sold its Sea World theme parks last 
year for $1.1 billion. But the company 
needs to sell even more assets, and the el- 
der Jovanovich did not have the heart to 
tear apart the house he had built and ruled 
single-handedly since the 1950s. 
Jovanovich, the son of a poor immi- 
grant coal miner, never owned more than 
2% of HBJ's stock. This lack of control 
came to haunt him after he expanded the 


share, from $19 in 1989. To shed ballast, | firm too rapidly in the 1980s. When the 


Giving Credit Where It’s Overdue 





An unusual banking group helps women entrepreneurs 


M elba Lucy Montenegro was poor but 


ambitious. The 29-year-old mother of 


three dreamed of opening a bicycle factory 
in her hometown of Cali, Colombia. But 
when she asked several banks in the region 
for a loan, they refused her because she 
lacked collateral. Then she heard about a 
group called Women’s World Banking, 
which agreed to guarantee up to 75% of any 
loan she received. With the group’s backing, 
Montenegro found a bank that 
was willing to lend her $3,125. 
Eight years later, she owns three 
bicycle-repair shops and employs 

| 18 people. “The world has 
enough workers,” says Montene- 
gro. “What I wanted to do was 
create more jobs.” 

Women’s World Banking, 
which celebrated its tenth anni- 
versary in April, is unlike any 
other financial institution. The 
group, which has its headquar- 
ters in New York City and 47 af- 
filiate chapters on six conti- 
nents, arranges for women who 
have no collateral to receive 
commercial loans that typically 
run from $150 to $600. One of 


a woman in India who built an oven to sell 
chapati, or flatbread. One of the largest en- 
deavors helped raise $1 million to start a 
dairy cooperative in Thailand. “Our goal is 
to reach women who have been bypassed 
by the traditional banking system and bring 
them into the economic mainstream,” says 
Ela Bhatt of Ahmedabad, India, the cur- 
rent WWB chairman. 

WWB is run on a tight budget, but it 





Montenegro chats with customers at one of her bicycle-repair shops 





company’s stock sank in early 1987, British 

publishing tycoon Robert Maxwell 

launched a hostile takeover bid. In a long 
| and bitter fight, Jovanovich prevailed by 
recapitalizing HBJ with nearly $3 billion in 
debt, a large chunk of it in junk bonds. 
Maxwell, who called Jovanovich “a dumb 
Croat coal miner” who “killed” the compa- 
ny, has offered to buy some assets. “Max- 
well is twisting the knife, and I think it real- 
ly hurts Bill,” says one HBJ insider. 

The elder Jovanovich is renowned for 
his strong advocacy of intellectual liberty, 
but he ran HBJ in a Kremlin-like fashion, 
refusing to talk to most reporters or Wall 
Street analysts. Son Peter promises more 
glasnost. His first task is to remake the 
company’s board, which overflows with 
yes-man academics handpicked by his fa- 
ther. “Academicians are not accustomed 
to dealing with billion-dollar junk-bond 
problems,” says Charles Elbaum, an indus- 
try consultant. Observes a current HBJ di- 
rector: “Trying to get these people to focus 
on financial issues is difficult.” Even Jo- 
vanovich seemed to sense 30 years ago that 
his times would inevitably change. In a rare 
interview with TIME in 1960, he remarked, 
“The day it gets to be a choice between a 
manuscript and the balance sheet, I'll get 
out of publishing.” — By Richard Behar 





has a sterling record, With nearly $12 mil- 
lion in loan guarantees outstanding, WWB 
has suffered only $35,000 in losses. “We're 
nota charity organization. We require that 
the individuals who come to us take on 
some of the financial risk themselves,” says 
Michaela Walsh, a former partner in a 
Wall Street investment-banking firm who 
founded WWB with six other business- 
women from around the the world. 

By helping women achieve greater eco- 
nomic independence, the organization has 
prompted political change as well. Barclays 
Bank in Kenya, which works closely with 
the local WWB group, no longer requires a 
husband’s signature when a woman takes 
_ out a loan. WWB's formula for 
} economic emancipation works 
» so well that affiliate groups have 
§ formed in Ohio and Texas and 
may soon get started in Eastern 
Europe. 

WWB plans to offer even 
* more financial services. Says 
» Nancy Barry, who will become 
the next president in Septem- 
ber: “In the past ten years we 
have focused on access to cred- 
it, In the next ten years we will 
be helping women to find in- 
vestors, to help them get more 
training and to develop larger 
markets.” Not bad for a bunch 
of women who used to find 
themselves laughed out of the 








its smaller loans, for $50, went to 


“What I wanted to do was create more jobs.” 
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bank. 
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—By Christine Gorman 
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He is not the kind of person who 

would be comfortable as a part of the 
in-crowd. In fact, he avoids crowds 
altogether, preferring the excitement 
of wide open spaces and wide open 
sound. That's why he drives a Ford JBL 
Audio System in the all new 199] Ford 
Explorer. The result of a joint design 
effort by Ford and JBL that has created 
apremier high performance automotive 
sound system, Hear it for yourself at 
your Ford or Lincoln-Mercury dealer 
The optional Ford JBL Audio System, 
the Sound of Quality in selected Ford, 
Mercury, and Lincoln vehicles 
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THe FLAT EARTH, OAT Ble 





“=! THE TIME: CENTURIES AGO. THE PREVAILING BELIEF: THE EARTH WAS 
FLAT. THERE WERE PLAGUES. AND OAT BRAN WAS STILL A GOOD FEW HUN- 
DRED YEARS AWAY. i ON THE PLUS SIDE, HOWEVER, OAT BRAN WAS STILL 
A GOOD FEW HUNDRED YEARS AWAY. YOU COULD BUY A PRETTY NIFTY 
CASTLE FOR $132.00 AND CHANGE. AND THERE WAS POLISH VODKA. 


WYBOROWA. (VEE-BA-ROVA.) FIRST DISTILLED CENTURIES AGO. AND LEGEND- 


REPAST 


BACK 


Li 
INCLUDE BORSCHT, JELLIED CARP, ROAST ® PORK, POLISH SAUSAGE, 


? 


‘‘VEE-BA-ROVA VODKA FROM POLAND. 








AN AND POLISH VODKA. 








WAS TOPPED OFF WITH, OF COURSE, 
WYBOROWA. id WHY HAS IT 


FLOURISHED SINCE THE EARTH WAS 







MANNER IN WHICH IT WAS ENJOYED AGES AGO. | 


STRAIGHT. ALL THAT’S REQUIRED IS A RATHER 


=] 


COMFORTABLE CHAIR, A CLEAN GLASS AND A lie 
\ 


OF SAID VODKA. THE QUAIL EGGS ARE OPTIONAL. 
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ENJOYED FOR GENTURIES STRAIGHT. 


© WYBOROWA WODKA 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 40% AND 50% ALCOHOL BY VOLUME (80 AND 100 PROOF 1990 © IMPORTED BY 375 SPIRITS NEW YORM, NEW YORK 





Whatmakes a child seat sak 


Make sure the harness 
isn’t fastened too loosely. 









Make sure the harness 
is fastened over 
the child's shoulders 


Make sure you have a 
seat appr ene to the 


weight of the child Make sure the car's 


safety belt is routed 
through the seat correctly 
In this case, it goes through 
the back of the seat 


Make sure your seat has 
labels certifying that it 
meets federal safety standards 


Make sure the seat faces 
in the proper direction 


One-third of all child seats aren’t used correctly, It's one reason traffic accidents are the leading cause of 
death in children. To change that, double check your child's seat. Read all instructions and follow them carefully. 

Allstate championed child seats long before they became law in all fifty states. Through our “Buckle Up 
Baby’ program, we offer infant seats to employees when their children are born. That's because a child seat 
improves a kid s chance of surviving an accident by 70% ifused correctly. sear member ofthe 
For a free booklet by the American Academy of Pediatrics and a discount coupon from ag 
Sears on child seats, write to: Allstate, Dept.500, PO. Box 7600, Mt. Prospect, IL 60056-9961. Allstate 

As adults, it's our job to make sure child seats are used right all the time. You're in good hands. 
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Out of the 
Oil Pan... 


lacocca’s copilot takes wing 





s vice chairman of Chrysler, Gerald 

Greenwald, 54, was considered the 
crown prince who would succeed Lee Ia- 
cocca as head of Detroit's No. 3 auto compa- 
ny. A quietly self-assured master of finance, 
Greenwald helped save Chrysler from bank- 
ruptcy in the 1970s by cutting production 
costs and lining up Government financing. 
But Greenwald stunned Detroit last week 
with his decision to quit the troubled auto- 
maker in order to lead the proposed $4.4 bil- 
lion employee buyout of UAL, the parent 
company of United Air Lines. 

Greenwald denied the widespread in- 
dustry rumor that his decision was influ- 
enced by the apparent reluctance of I[a- 
cocea, 65, to retire anytime soon. The 
Chrysler chairman seems determined to 





stay at the helm until he pulls off another | 
comeback for the company, which is suf- | 


fering from weak sales and profits. Green- 
wald is the third top Chrysler executive to 
leave in the past month, following Mi- 
chael Hammes, 48, the head of interna- 
tional operations, and Frederick Zucker- 
man, 55, the corporate treasurer. The 
exodus has prompted suspicion of an in- 
ternal dispute over Chrysler’s strategy, 
most notably whether the automaker 
should seek a merger with a European or 


| Japanese rival. 


With Greenwald's departure, Chrysler 
insiders began focusing on two dissimilar 
executives as lacocca’s apparent heirs. 
Robert Miller, 48, a financial expert with 
little exposure to product development, 
was promoted to vice chairman, and will 
handle most of Greenwald's duties. Robert 
Lutz, 58, a former fighter pilot who is 
president of Chrysler’s automaking opera- 
tions, will have 
expanded _re- 
sponsibility for 
quality and 
productivity. 

Greenwald's 
first task in his 
new post at UAL 
will be to per- 
suade skeptical 
lenders to sup- 
port the buyout, 
which has an Aug. 
9 deadline. If the 
buyout succeeds, 
Greenwald will 
become UAL 
chairman, replac- 
ing current boss Stephen Wolf. Wall Street, 
for its part, remains chary of the deal. UAL’s 
stock closed at $159 last week, far below the 
proposed $201-a-share takeover price. 


lacocca and Greenwald 
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World of Business 





Robert Ball 


The New Elizabethans 


D uring the reign of Queen Elizabeth I in the 16th century, Britain became fam- 
ous for its merchant adventurers, bold entrepreneurs who sailed to the ends of 
the earth in search of wealth. If that wealth happened to be taken from a Spanish 
treasure fleet, or if there was a whiff of privateering and freebootery about their op- 
erations, that was all part of the game. 

Something like that spirit has reawakened in the reign of Elizabeth's namesake, 
the present monarch. In this similarly acquisitive age, new Elizabethans like Lord 
Hanson and Sir James Goldsmith appear as contemporary Sir Francis Drakes, 
wreaking their havoc among clumsy corporate galleons. But the staid giants of Brit- 
ish business—the ships of the line, so to speak—are hardly less daring in their sor- 
ties abroad. Nor have the kingdom's investment managers lagged behind. 

A century ago, Britain was the world’s main source of international venture 
capital. The patrimony of overseas assets thus accumulated went to pay the costs of 
fighting two world wars. By 1945, Britain was, in international terms, broke. De- 
prived of its underpinning of foreign assets, sterling became a wobbly currency, 
held precariously upright by a stiff corset of exchange controls. As late as 20 years 
after the war, Bricons were forbidden to take more than £50 out of the country. Di- 
rect investment overseas required special dispensation from the Bank of England; 
portfolio investment 
was Virtually banned. 

In October 1979, 
the then new Thatcher 
government, in what 
the Financial Times 
calls one of the great 
turning points in Brit- 
ains postwar economic 
history, abolished ex- 
change controls over- 
night. The effect was 
breathtaking. British 
companies and inves- 
tors seized the new 
freedom with both 
hands. In recent years, 
net foreign direct in- 
vestment by British 
companies has run between $55 billion and $70 billion a year; net portfolio invest- 
ment abroad, almost nonexistent before 1979, is around $170 billion. In terms of its 
net foreign asset position, Britain ranks third in the world after Japan and West 
Germany. 

As international takeover artists, the British leave everybody in the dust. Sizing 
up overseas opportunities is a talent that seems to come naturally to British busi- 
nessmen, for whom Canada is often closer than Calais. British companies typically 
invest $1 on acquisitions abroad for every $3 they spend at home, an astonishing 
ratio considering that the equivalents for France and Japan, runners-up in the take- 
over league, are 1 to 16 and 1 to 79 respectively. A survey of cross-border takeovers 
by KPMG Peat Marwick accountants last year showed that British companies 
spent four times as much on foreign takeovers as their nearest rivals from France 
and Japan. Nowhere is this activity more evident than in the U.S. The U.S. Com- 
merce Department puts total direct foreign investment in the U.S. at $390 billion, 
of which $123 billion is British, double the amount for second-place Japan. At the 
start of the '80s, Britain’s stake in the U.S. was under $10 billion. Of some 20 For- 
TUNE 500 companies taken over by foreigners in the past five years, more than half 
fell to British buyers. 

Within a decade, Britain’s entrepreneurs and investors have re-won an empire 
on which the sun never sets and restored the kingdom to its position as a major in- 
ternational creditor and provider of capital. That’s not a situation that squares with 
decline-and-fall scenarios. As the Financial Times notes, this newly created patri- 
mony is “a large nest egg for when North Sca oil runs out.” It—and the freedom 
that made it possible—may be Thatcherism’s most enduring legacy. 
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Inspiration: Sir Francis Drake brings booty to Britain 
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You’re Looking At The Inspirati on 
Behind Our Potenza Performance Tires. 


nzas were designed in 
motion. For the way you driv they can hug, 
hold, turn and stop on any kind of road: 
roving once again that there are many ~ 


path innovation. 


nipGesTone 










AUDIO COMPONENTS 


ADose of Aural 
Gratification 


Want to hear the sound of 
Jabba the Hutt laughing as if he 
were sitting next to you on the 
couch? Or how about listening 
to the rumble of the giant boul- 
| der in Temple of Doom bearing 
down on you? Filmmaker 
George Lucas and his sound- 
meister Tomlinson Holman 












Zoom! There 
‘Goes 2900 


The stampede seemed to come 
from nowhere. In full defiance 
of such economic troubles as 
sagging real estate prices, weak 
corporate profits and the titanic 
savings and loan mess, investors 

| in the U.S. and overseas have 
bullishly poured billions of dol- 
lars into the stock market during 
the past month. Last week the 
Dow Jones average broke the 
2900 barrier for the first time, 
climbing 80 points and closing at 
2900.97. All told, the Dow has 
risen 244 points since May | and 
has set record highs eleven 
times. The euphoria has spread 
far beyond the blue-chip Dow. 
The more broadly based Stan- 
dard & Poor's 500 index rose 
2.4% last week, to close at a rec- 
ord 363.16. 

Investment analysts believe 
the rush to stocks has been 
sparked in part by the percep- 
tion that the sluggish economy 
will be perked up by falling in- 
terest rates. As the Wall Street 
surge has built up steam, more 
and more small investors and 
mutual funds have jumped on 
the bandwagon for fear of miss- 
ing the rally. " 








Business Notes 





claim that such aural thrills can 
be provided by their new home 
| sound system, called THX. 
Holman, an audio-design engi- 
neer who created the THX 
(Tomlinson Holman Experi- 
ment) system widely used in 
theaters, has crafted a  six- 
speaker home version that pro- 
vides distortion-free sound at 
high volume and gives listeners 
the impression that the sound is 
surrounding them. The system 
will play standard videotapes 


WALL STREET 
| Drexel Il: 
It’s Back? 


Like the antagonist of a Holly- 
wood horror flick, Drexel Burn- 
ham Lambert is hard to kill. 
Wall Street’s most dreaded in- 
vestment house, which seemed 
all but dead and buried when its 
parent company declared bank- 
ruptcy last February, is showing 
signs of life again. When the 
company’s brokerage unit filed 
separately for Chapter 11 pro- 
tection last week, Drexel offi- 
cials said they hope to reorga- 
nize the company as a more 
specialized firm. “It will be 
much smaller, and it won’t look 





AHonduran worker packs fruit for Fyffes 


AGRICULTURE 


The Banana 
Rebellion 


The struggle has all the classic 
images of a revolution: machete- 
wielding peasants, gun-toting 
men in uniform, alleged acts of 
sabotage. But the rebellion 
brewing in Honduras has an un- 
usual rallying cry: Bananas! For 
nearly a century, U.S. giant 
Chiquita Brands International 





and videodiscs as well as spe- 
cially enhanced products. 

Pure sound is not cheap. 
The top-of-the-line system un- 
veiled at the Consumer Elec- 
tronics Show in Chicago last 
week will cost about $8,000. 
Quips Holman: “It’s a natural 
for people who are nesting or 
who don’t want to buy an RV.” 
Some individual THX compo- 
nents, which will be built in the 
U.S. and Japan, will be avail- 
able later this summer. a 


at all like the old Drexel,” says 
spokesman Steven Anreder. 

To help put a fresh face on 
the firm, Chief Executive Fred- 
erick Joseph, 53, will be re- 
placed by John Sorte, 42, previ- 
ously co-head of the corporate- 
finance department. While 
Joseph will remain president of 
the parent company, Sorte will 
handle the job of trying to put 
the firm back in business. The 
road will be rough. Drexel is 
likely to encounter skepticism 
in the financial markets and will 
also face obstacles in bankrupt- 
cy court. Creditors may chal- 
lenge the $206 million in cash 
bonuses that the firm paid to 
employees just before the com- 
pany’s collapse. a 


SY 


& (formerly United Fruit) 
has enjoyed a virtual 
monopoly on the re- 
public’s banana ex- 
, ports. But many grow- 
¢ ers today want to sell 
* their produce to Fyffes 
Group, a British fruit 
company offering $4.40 
a box, vs. Chiquita’s 
estimated $3. 

The U.S. company 
insists that growers are 
legally bound to sell to 
it until 1992. As a result, Fyffes’ 
port shipments have been 
blocked by armed guards. Cam- 
pesinos armed only with farm 
implements have confronted 
them, but no injuries have been 
reported so far. Last month a 
train packed with Fyffes ba- 
nanas was derailed in northern 
Honduras when it hit what po- 
lice said was a deliberate ob- 
struction. The contractual dis- 
pute is working its way through 
the Honduran courts. | 
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Garrett sings a stinging serenade | 


ACTIVISM 


Sounding Off 
For the Earth 


The steady hum of business-as- 
usual at Exxon’s Manhattan 
headquarters was suddenly 
shattered last week by the howl- 
ing of guitars and a raw-edged 
voice singing “You cut all the 
tall trees down, you poisoned 
the sky and the sea ...” It was 
the music of Midnight Oil, the 
crusading Australian rock 
group, which staged a brief but 
high-decibel lunchtime concert 
below the company’s windows. 
Between songs, lead singer Pe- 
ter Garrett condemned Exxon’s 
Alaskan oil spill. “You can’t 
treat the world like a garbage 
dump,” he said. 

Ironically, one conspicuous 
polluter is the recording indus- 
try. In the U.S., compact discs 
are packaged in bulky 12-in 
“longboxes,”” which consumers 
usually throw away, Angered by 
the waste, such musical activists 
as R.E.M. and Crosby, Stills & 
Nash have formed a coalition 
called Ban the Box to urge rec- 
ord companies to climinate the 
excess cardboard. a 

















WE DESIGN EVERY VOL 


You're looking at a perfect Volvo. A Volvo that 
performed exactly as our safety engineers designed it to. 

Its front and rear ends, for example, collapsed on 
impact. As a result, much of the crash energy was absorbed 
instead of being passed on to the passengers. 











" The cars middle section, however, didn’t collapse. 
That's because the entire passenger compartment is 
surrounded by Volvo’ unique “safety cage” Made of six 
box section steel pillars, this protective housing is strong 
enough to support the weight of six Volvos. 


CALL TOLL FREE FOR YOUR CATALOG OF 1990 VOLVOS: 1-800-221-9136. © 1989 VOLVO NORTH AMERICA CORPORATION 








VOTO LOO 





LIKE THIS. 





But the passengers of this car were also protected in Every Volvo is designed to help protect its passengers 
Ways you can't see. Because inside are such standard in all these ways. And, as a result, will look remarkably 
features as a driver’s side Supplemental Restraint System, similar to this one after being sph same type of accident. 
a collapsible steering column and, of course, 3-point seat If youre concerned about safety, WwW 
belts, front and rear. you can't find a more beautiful car. WOLVvO 









































He Gives 
Wings to 
Dreams 


PAUL MACCREADY’S creative 
mind, having spawned weird and 
wonderful vehicles, now focuses on 
the global environment 





By LEON JAROFF : 
A few blocks away from the Rose Bowl in Pasadena, 





Calif., a slight, bespectacled, gray-haired man sits 

motionless in a reclining chair in his study, staring va- 
cantly into space. Paul MacCready is engaged in his most 
productive activity, daydreaming. 

His chin is cupped in one hand, a ball-point pen in the 
other, and opened on his lap is a large notebook with lined 
pages. Occasionally he stirs, his eyes focus, and in tidy, 
cramped handwriting he adds a sentence or two to the note- 
book, already largely filled. To a visitor the pages look 
vaguely familiar. Then realization dawns. The black-inked 
notations and tidy sketches of winged and wheeled vehicles, 
streamlined contours and odd mechanisms are startlingly 
reminiscent of the famous illustrated notes penned by Leo- 
nardo da Vinci five centuries ago. 

Self-effacing and at 64 still somewhat shy, MacCready 
would cringe at any comparison with the original Renais- 
sance man. Yet he has created what Da Vinci dreamed of 
and designed, but literally never got off the ground—flying 
machines propelled solely by human muscle power. These 
and other unique MacCready airborne contraptions have 
made aviation history, and his innovative electric-car designs 
could help usher in a new era in ground transportation. 

Such accomplishments would be fulfillment enough for 
most humans. But they attest to only a few of MacCready’s 
many skills. He has piloted conventional aircraft as well as 
sailplanes and hang gliders, is an ardent environmentalist 
and a successful entrepreneur, the founder and president of 
AeroVironment Inc., a small, innovative firm that special- 
izes in monitoring and cleansing the environment, alterna- 
tive energy and energy-efficient vehicles. He also frequently 
dons the hat of an educator, lecturing at schools, universities 
and business meetings, urging the formal teaching of the 
kinds of “thinking skills” he feels are necessary to meet 
growing environmental and social challenges. 

MacCready’s own thinking skills have served him well. 
He first won national acclaim in 1977 when his Gossamer 
Condor, a kitelike affair propelled only by a furiously pedal- 
ing cyclist-pilot, flew in controlled flight for more than a mile 
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around a figure-eight course. For that feat, unsuccessfully at- 
tempted by dozens of others over the previous 18 years, 
MacCready won a $95,000 prize from British industrialist 
Henry Kremer. Two years later the same pilot pedaled an 
improved version of the ephemeral craft, the Gossamer Al- 
batross, all the way across the English Channel to earn Mac- 
Cready a second Kremer prize of $213,000. 

MacCready had already been named Engineer of the 
Century by the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
when, in 1981, he unveiled another of his pioneering vehi- 
cles. Carrying a single pilot, the Solar Challenger took off, 
climbed to 11,000 ft. and flew 163 miles from France to an 
R.A.F. base in England, its electric motor powered solely by 
the 16,128 solar cells mounted on its wings. 

It has been all uphill ever since. In 1986 another Mac- 
Cready creation, perhaps his most remarkable, swooped 
high over Death Valley while being photographed for the 
Smithsonian Institution’s IMAX film On the Wing. It was an 
awesomely realistic, radio-controlled, computer-brained, 
wing-flapping replica of the largest creature ever to have 
flown, the pterodactyl, which vanished with its dinosaur 
cousins some 65 million years ago. 

The list of MacCready’s brainchildren goes on and on: 
the General Motors Sunraycer, a solar-powered electric car 
that in 1987 won a 1,867-mile race across Australia against 
23 competitors, averaging 41 m.p.h. and beating the second- 
place finisher by two days; the Pointer, a 9 Ib., battery-pow- 
ered, TV-equipped observation aircraft that can be 
launched by hand, remain aloft for 75 minutes, transmitting 
back to the ground whatever it sees, and then make a soft 
landing; the General Motors /mpact, a sleck, battery-pow- 
ered electric car that can accelerate from 0 to 60 m.p.h. 
in 8 sec. 

What makes MacCready a font of creativity? Nobel lau- 
reate physicist Murray Gell-Mann, a Pasadena neighbor and 
close friend, attributes that quality to MacCready’s outlook: 
“He approaches nature and daily life with an innocent sense 
of wonder. He approaches problems and learning about new 
things in the same way, without strongly held, preconceived 
notions. When he sees something in daily life, when he sees 
something in nature, he takes a fresh view of it.” 

Ivar Tombach, an AeroVironment vice president, mar- 
vels at MacCready’s “intense curiosity and incredible capaci- 
ty to take little fragments of information and synthesize 
something totally unexpected out of them. A news clipping, 
a little thing on the evening news, something that he sees 
while going down the street.” Often, while driving with Tom- 
bach, MacCready will suddenly look out the window and ex- 
claim, “Look at the bird. See what he’s doing!” 

MacCready waves away any praise. “There is less here 
than meets the eye,” he insists. While many off-the-wall con- 
cepts arise in his mind, he says, most of them could not have 
been translated into reality without the talented scientists 
and engineers among his 200 employees. And, he insists, 
without the automotive savvy and financial backing of Gen- 
eral Motors (which owns 15% of AeroVironment), the Sun- 
raycer and Impact might still be on the drawing boards. 

When pressed, however, MacCready credits daydream- 
ing for much of his success. As an example, he cites a month- 
long vacation in the summer of 1976, when he, his wife Judy 
and their three young sons drove 7,000 miles from California 
to the East Coast and back again. Rolling along in the family 
van, away from work, MacCready let his mind wander. 
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Random thoughts occurred: the $100,000 note he had 
co-signed to help a relative and now must repay. The news 
item about the value of the British pound rising to two dol- 
lars. The unclaimed £50,000 Kremer prize awaiting the 
first person to achieve a mile-long, controlled, human- 
powered flight. “Suddenly this light bulb just glowed over 
my head,” MacCready recalls. “Fifty thousand pounds was 
worth $100,000, which would pay off the debt.” 

Back in his daydreaming mode, MacCready drove on, 
watching a red-tailed hawk circling above. Estimating the 
bird’s bank angle and timing its circles, he calculated its 
speed, then did the same with a black vulture. His mind 
drifted to hang gliders and sailplanes, conjured up scaling 
laws to compare their flying characteristics with those of 
the birds, and suddenly focused on man-powered flight. 

“This was really the great ‘aha’ moment,” MacCready 
says. Stopping along the way in Aspen to visit Murray Gell- 
Mann, who was vacationing there, MacCready announced 
that he had figured out how to win the Kremer prize. “He 
was that definite,” Gell-Mann recalls. 

The solution, in retrospect, was simple. “If you start 
with a hang-glider-size plane and triple its size up to a 90-ft. 
wingspan while keeping its weight the 
same,” MacCready explains, “the pow- 
er needed to fly it goes down by a factor 
of three’’—to only about 0.4 horsepow- 
er, in fact, which a trained cyclist can 
generate for many minutes at a time. 

Two months later, with the help of 
his sons, friends and a few colleagues 
from AeroVironment, MacCready had 
assembled the first flimsy version of the 
Gossamer Condor out of aluminum 
tubes, piano wire, Mylar film, a propel- 
ler and bicycle parts. With a wingspan 
of 96 ft., it weighed only 55 lIbs., and 
MacCready’s two older sons, Parker 
and Tyler, were soon flying it for short 
distances, rising a few feet above the 
ground. After another ten months and 
many crashes and revisions, Bryan Allen, a bicycle racer 
and hang-glider pilot, successfully flew the Condor around 
the Kremer course, ensuring MacCready’s place in history. 

The Gossamer Condor now hangs in a permanent spot 
next to the Wright brothers’ first airplane at the Smithsoni- 
an Institution’s Air and Space Museum, where the Solar 
Challenger and the pterodactyl have been displayed. The 
Smithsonian has also acquired the Gossamer Albatross and 
the Sunraycer. 

Pretty heady stuff for someone who in his New Haven, 
Conn., school was always the smallest, least noticed kid in 
the class. “I was a lousy athlete, not coordinated and social- 
ly pretty shy,” MacCready says. To compensate, he turned 
to solitary hobbies, largely involving flying creatures and 
flight. He collected butterflies and moths, began assem- 
bling model airplanes from kits and soon was designing his 
own autogyros, helicopters and ornithopters. At 15, he was 
already winning national model-airplane contests. “At the 
time I wished that I could be a football hero and a smooth 
character,” he says. “But I now realize that if I had been, 
I'd be just an overage football jock instead of still plying my 
trade as a scientist and an engineer.” 

Before long, MacCready followed his models into the 
sky, taking flying lessons and soloing at 16. He studied me- 
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chanical engineering at Yale, enrolled in the Navy during 
World War II and took fighter-pilot training at the Pensa- 
cola Naval Air Station. Returning to Yale, he switched his 
major to physics and with a few friends bought an Army 
surplus glider. Soon he was totally absorbed in soaring, 
which he continued while earning his master’s degree in 
physics and a doctorate in aeronautics at California Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

While still in school, MacCready managed to win three 
U.S. National Soaring Championships, and rode the up- 
drafts east of the Sierra Nevada range to a then record 
29,500-ft. altitude. After graduation, he went on to become 
the first American to win the International Soaring Cham- 
pionship, at St. Yan, France in 1956. While soaring, and 
daydreaming, he also conceived the MacCready speed 
ting, a simple indicator now universally used by glider pi- 
lots to determine the optimum speed they should use in fly- 
ing between thermals, or updrafts. 

For all of MacCready’s fascination with flight, aircraft 
account for only a small fraction of the total business of 
AeroVironment Inc. The company, which he founded in 
1971 with fellow Caltech aeronautical engineers Tombach 
and Peter Lissaman, derives most of its 
annual $17 million revenue from the 
monitoring and control of air pollution 
and hazardous wastes. One current 
contract, for example, involves deter- 
mining the contribution of Arizona’s 
giant coal-fired Navajo power plant 
to the haze that sometimes hampers 
visibility around the nearby Grand 
Canyon. 

The company’s emphasis on envi- 
ronment reflects MacCready’s most 
passionate concern. “My goal,” he says, 
“is to have mankind reach a comfort- 
able accommodation with the flora, 
fauna and resources of the earth. And 
that requires equilibrium after a while, 
not population increase, not consump- 
tion of irreplaceable resources, and certainly not wiping 
out all the flora and fauna as we are now doing.” 

Although he is heartened by the recent upsurge in the 
environmental movement, MacCready remains gloomy 
about the future, especially if population growth continues 
unabated. “There are cultures and religions that just keep 
wanting more people,” he says. “So population keeps go- 
ing up, arable acres keep going down, and in a couple of 
more decades, we are going to hit the wall.” 

One way to delay that impact, MacCready says, is to 
seck a better balance between nature and technology. And 
a unique way to dramatize that concept, he firmly believes, 
is to achieve another of his goals: animal-powered flight. 
What kind of animal? MacCready has already drawn up 
some formulas and tentative contest rules that would per- 
mit use of any creature from a hippopotamus to a goldfish. 
He has even considered using a hissing cockroach. (“It has 
a little longer power cycle than the ordinary roach.”) But 
he may settle for a dog. “There are already cases of dogs 
that love to join their masters in hang gliders,” he muses, 
leaning back and staring into space. “There are dogs that 
happily get exercise on a treadmill.” Pause. “Dog-powered 
flight would complete the link.” Paul MacCready is day- 
dreaming again. Py 
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Now that everyone agrees how a computer should work, 


Judging by what you see on magazine covers these 
days, the world now wants what the Macintosh’ computer 
has always had. And, suddenly, the idea that a personal 
computer should work the way people do has been embraced 
by virtually every major player. 

Well, since“Mac-like”is the promise on every lip, this 
might be a good time to point out just what a Mac’ is like. 

What makes a Macintosh a Macintosh is not just cheer- 


ful icons, a mouse, pull-down menus and other surface man- 


ifestations. A Macintosh is a Macintosh from the inside out. 
Conceived from the chip up to work intuitively and visually. 
Because it’ truly consistent, the entire family of 
Macintosh personal computers all run the same software 
with identical point-and-click simplicity. 
Because it a true system, Macintosh printers and 


Call and we'll send you a copy: © 1990 Apple Computer Inc. Apple, the Apple logo, Mac, and Macintosh are 


other peripherals all connect together quickly and logically. 
Just plug them in and turn them on. 

Because we engineer both the hardware and its oper- 
ating software, Macintosh runs with the smooth speed and 
precision youd! expect from any perfectly integrated design. 

And because Macintosh isn't a “graphical “shell 
on top of a character-based system, it doesn't expend lots of 
expensive computing power trying to do something it 
wasnt designed for 

Which is why, for less than it usually costs to buy the 
software and the high-end hardware needed for a Mac look- 
alike, you can have the true article. 

Instead of making do with a handful of graphicized 
programs, you can choose from the thousands of highly in- 
novative business applications developed specifically for 
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try the only one that actually works that way 


Macintosh over the last seven years. And instead of patiently 
following the long path from yesterdays MS-DOS to Windows 
in the interim and to OS/2 in the someday, you can make 
one simple step to Macintosh. 


The benefits of that step, according to a new indepen- 


dent study” by Diagnostic Research, Inc., are considerable. 
It seems people prefer a machine that works like people do. 

And they get more done with it 

Users rated Macintosh 14% higher for overall satisfac- 
tion and 13% higher for performance than for PCs running 
Windows. Which, according to information managers in the 
— 
32% higher. 

Meanwhile, what would you sacrifice by making the 
change to Macintosh? 


@re trademarks of Apple Computer Inc. MS-DOS and Windows are registered 


Not your PC files. Every Macintosh equipped with an 
Apple’ SuperDrive" disk drive moves information between a 
Macintosh and an MS-DOS or OS/2 PC on standard 3¥%-inch 
floppy disks. 

And not your PC programs, either With products like 
SoftPC a Macintosh can run virtually any DOS application. 
We invite you to call 800-538-9696, ext.875, for the names of 
your nearest authorized Apple resellers. 

eee 
changes you've been reading about. 

After all, now that everybody else is trying to sell you a 
Macintosh, maybe you should buy one. 


The power to be your best’ 
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_— availability 


Some of the best features of our copiers 
don’t come in the box. 


When you buy a copier, don’t forget 
you're also buying a company 


And when the name on the box is 
Xerox, you get a lot more than a copier 
You get a company dedicated to your 
complete satisfaction 


For example, Xerox offers a three- 
year warranty on all our cartridge 
desktop copiers. Other manufacturers 
offer a mere 90 days 


Xerox also guarantees copy quality 
So you can be sure your 20,000th copy 
will be just as good as your first 


Equally unique is our guarantee to 
provide parts and service for all our 


Three-year warranty requires purchase of replaceable copy 
© 1990 XEROX CORPORATION 


copiers for up to seven years 


Add to that the fact that every Xerox 
copier is backed by the best supplies 
and the best service organization in the 
business 


And that—when it comes to documents 
no company has more experience than 
Xerox 


All of which are just a few of the 
reasons that Xerox was recently honored 
with the Malcolm Baldrige National 
Quality Award. 


So make your next copier a Xerox 
And get the best features in a copier— 
plus the best features in a company 


cartridge from Xerox 
XEROX® is a trademark of XEROX CORPORATION 


For information about any 
Xerox copier, call 1-800 
TEAM-XRX, Ext. 250A 
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Major Surgery Before Birth 





Doctors learn how to save lives by entering wombs 


A DELICATE PATCH JOB 


lake Schultz appeared to be doomed 

before he was even born. While he 
was in his mother’s womb, a hole opened 
up in his diaphragm and allowed his stom- 
ach, spleen and intestines to press into his 
chest cavity and put pressure on his lungs. 
The grim prognosis: at birth, he would 
probably be unable to breathe. 

But Blake did breathe, and today he is a 
healthy nine-month-old—thanks to a dra- 
matic operation carried out when he was 
still a fetus. This procedure, the most im- 





Mistaken by 
Millenniums 


Geologists show that carbon 
dating can be way off 





E ver since its development in the 1940s, 
radiocarbon dating has been a vital 
tool for historians and paleontologists try- 
ing to pinpoint the ages of everything from 
ancient animal bones to prehistoric human 
settlements to Egyptian mummies. By 
measuring the decay of the natural radio- 
active isotope carbon 14, which almost all 
organisms ingest while they are alive, sci- 
entists can estimate how long it has been 
since an animal or plant died. 

But those estimates, while valuable, are 
also known to be somewhat uncertain. Last 
week geologists at the Lamont-Doherty 








pressive achievement yet in the young field 
of fetal surgery, was performed by Dr. Mi- 
chael Harrison and colleagues at the Uni- 
versity of California, San Francisco and re- 
ported last week in the New England 
Journal of Medicine. Seven weeks before 
Blake was born, the doctors cut into his 
mother’s uterus and partly removed the fe- 
tus. Then they opened his left side, patched 
the hole in his diaphragm and put his or- 
gans back in the right places. 

Since the carly 1980s, doctors have op- 





Science 


Geological Laboratory in Palisades, N.Y., 
offered firm evidence of just how uncer- 
tain. Writing in Nature, they showed that 
some radiocarbon dates may be off by as 
much as 3,500 years—possibly enough to 
force a change in current thinking on such 
important questions as exactly when hu- 
mans first reached the Americas. 

The technique the geologists used was 
based on another sort of radioactive decay. 
Organisms contain traces of uranium, 
which degrades into thorium. The rate of 
decay is known, and by measuring the rela- 
tive amounts of the two substances in a 
sample, age can be accurately calculated. 

In this case, samples came from a coral 
reef off Barbados. Carbon 14 and urani- 
um-thorium dating largely agreed for 
pieces of coral up to about 9,000 years old. 
But for older pieces the findings diverged, 
with a maximum disparity of 3,500 years 
for coral about 20,000 years old. 

Why did the scientists assume that the 
uranium-thorium tests were right and 
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erated on fetuses, fixing urinary-tract 
blockages, for example, or inserting nee- 
dles to drain excess fluid from the brain. 
But never before had physicians success- 
fully performed such major surgery in the 
womb. Harrison hopes that his technique 
can be used to correct other potentially fa- 
tal problems, including large lung or spinal 
tumors and certain heart conditions. Sev- 
eral experts echoed that optimism. “We're 
in a whole new era of fetal treatment,” said 
Dr. Eugene Pergament, head of reproduc- 
tive genetics at Northwestern Memorial 
Hospital. 

That era may take a while to unfold, 
however. For now, the procedure seems 
useful only for rare ailments. Blake 
Schultz’s diaphragmatic hernia, for exam- 
ple, occurs in 1 out of every 2,200 births, 
and 90% of those cases are considered un- 
suitable for surgery. Moreover, while Har- 
rison has proved that this operation is fea- 
sible, only long-term clinical trials can 
establish that the surgery will be effective 
for a majority of patients. 

Harrison spent five years practicing 
and refining his technique on hundreds of 
sheep and monkeys. Even so, his first six 
operations on human fetuses with prob- 
lems similar to Blake's failed: he was un- 
able to save the babies because of difficul- 
ties encountered in handling their organs. 
After his success with Blake, Harrison per- 
formed a comparable prenatal operation 
on a little girl, who was also born healthy. 

Not many surgeons are likely to develop 
similar expertise soon. Nonetheless, Harri- 
son’s work may herald a time when doctors 
can routinely help the unborn victims of 
nature’s mistakes. — By Andrew Purvis 











the carbon 14 tests wrong? For one thing, 
the carbon datings pointed to the strange 
conclusion that ice ages, thought to be re- 
lated to changes in the earth’s orbit around 
the sun, have mysteriously lagged behind 
those changes by a few thousand years. But 
uranium-thorium dating shows no such 
lag. Moreover, carbon 14 levels in the air— 
and thus the amount ingested by organ- 
isms—are known to vary over time, and 
that can affect the results of carbon dating. 

Uranium-thorium has another advan- 
tage besides accuracy: it can be used to 
date objects up to 500,000 years old, while 
carbon 14 is good for only a few tens of 
thousands of years at best. The one draw- 
back of the uranium-thorium technique is 
that it is useful mostly for marine animals 
and plants; uranium is more common in 
seawater than on the surface of the land. 
Scientists will no doubt continue to use all 
possible dating methods in the quest to 
construct an ever more accurate chronolo- 
gy of the carth’s history. . 
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Dodge Spirit ES 


that beat 





Plymouth Acclaim LX 





83 out of 100 car owners who would consider buying a Japanese car 
to Honda Accord EX. 76 out of 100 rated Dodge Shadow 


They said it couldn’t happen. But it did, 
in a recent preference test conducted by U.S. 
Testing Company Market Research, Inc** 
‘Two groups of Ford and GM car owners who 
would consider buying a Japanese car com- 
pared Dodge Spirit ES and Plymouth Acclaim 
LX to Honda Accord EX. Two other groups 
compared Dodge Shadow and Plymouth 
Sundance to Honda Civic DX. They rated 
the cars on 33 different measurements. 

The results were nothing short of 
astounding. Spirit and Acclaim were over- 
whelmingly preferred to Honda Accord, 
currently the best-selling car in America. 
Shadow, with a 2.2-liter engine, and 


Sundance, with an available 2.5, were rated 
superior overall to Honda Civic DX by a 
wide margin. 
“They've given me an opportunity 
to like an American car.” 

That was typical of the talk after the 
test. Other comments: “Chrysler has come a 
long way”... “It will surprise you on just how 
much car you're getting. And just how little 
you're getting from the Japanese car”... 
“Beautiful, smooth driving.” 

Air bags vs. no air bags. 

Spirit ES and Acclaim LX have a driver- 

side air bag as standard equipment. Shadow 


* Combined raw score of two 50-member panels. ** Not connected or affiliated with the U.S. Government, T¢ ash back on new "90 dealer stock. See dealer for details and 





Americans 





the Hondas. 


Dodge Shadow 


Plymouth Sundance 





rated Dodge Spirit ES and Plymouth Acclaim LX superior overall 
and Plymouth Sundance superior to Honda Civic DX.* 


and Sundance are the 
lowest-priced cars in 
the world you can 
buy with an air bag 
standard. Honda 
Accord and Civic 
don’t have this 
important safety 
feature. 
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Now it’s easy to own a winner. 


With Chrysler's $1,000 Guaranteed 
Rebates! Spirit ES and Acclaim LX are about 
$3,000 less than Honda Accord EX. Shadow 
and Sundance are lower than Civic!t 


If you'd like complete information about 
the test, write: 


U.S. Testing Company 
Market Research, Inc., 
PO. Box 1411, 
Wheeling, Illinois 60090. 


Advantage: Chrysler. 


A 


CHRYSLER - PLYMOUTH - DODGE - DODGE TRUCKS - JEEP: EAGLE 





Guaranteed Claim Form. Cash back directly from Chrysler Corp. Limited time offer. tt Based on sticker price comparison of comparably equipped models 


























Technology 





Dashed Hopes and Bogus Fears 





The Smithsonian chronicles an unpredictable information age 





By EUGENE LINDEN 





ta time when data moved on horses 
and ships, Samuel Morse inaugurated 
the information age in 1835 by translating 
messages into electric signals and tele- 
graphing them at nearly the speed of light. 
With 20/20 hindsight, it is tempting to view 


today’s networked and digitized world as | 


the inevitable culmination of Morse’s 
breakthrough technology. That would be a 
mistake, however. Technological change 
has been marked by fits, starts and left 
turns, and the clues to the future have often 
been hidden in the clutter of the present. 
This is the message of a new $10 million 
permanent exhibit at the Smithsonian In- 
stitution’s National Museum of American 
History in Washington. Titled “Informa- 
tion Age: People, Information & Technol- 
ogy,” the show brings together 700 objects 
and artifacts, ranging from Morse’s tele- 
graph to an early Apple computer. 
Through re-created scenes and videos, the 


each period during the information age, 
which has repeatedly confounded both the 
hopes and fears of society. “Our goal was 
to display technology as a human enter- 
prise,” says curator David Allison, “subject 
to all the foibles and failures of people.” 

In the early 1870s, Alexander Graham 
Bell and Elisha Gray both discovered the 
possibility of voice transmission, but Gray 
ignored the potential of the telephone in 
the erroneous belief that telegraphy would 
remain the dominant means of communi- 





the newly invented transistor simply as a 
substitute for bulky vacuum tubes. Only 
later did designers realize that the transis- 
tor could revolutionize electrical engineer- 
ing by providing a tiny, universal electronic 
component that could be organized into 
integrated circuits and programmed to 
perform millions of different tasks. 

Predictions of the social impact of mass 
communications and computers were 
equally myopic. Bernard Finn, of the 
Smithsonian’s division of electricity, notes 
that the sending of the first transatlantic 
cable message in 1858 was widely hailed as 
an event that would introduce an era of 
world peace because it would enhance 
communication between different peoples. 
Shortly afterward, the U.S. Civil War 
broke out, and the opposing armies took 
over telegraph offices, establishing a cou- 
pling between information technology and 
warfare that continues to the present. 

If the information age has not lived up to 
| early hopes, neither has it justified later 


exhibition tries to capture the mood of | 


DENNIS BRACK— BLACK STAR 





and policymakers, awash in data and im- 
ages, have discovered that information is 
not useful without expertise. With the most 
sophisticated intelligence-gathering tools 


| at its disposal, the c1A could not accurately 


| portray the disarray of the Soviet economy 


fears. Instead of mass unemployment, auto- 
mation permitted the expansion of the econ- 
omy and created new jobs. Abuse of the elec- 
tronic media did not create the thought- | 
controlled world predicted by George | 
Orwell in 984. Decades of attempts to con- | 


trol information in the Soviet Union back- 
fired in the worst possible way: the govern- 
ment could not convince people they lived in 





or predict the collapse of communism. In- 
stead of making people redundant, the 
high-tech economy has only underscored 
the irreplaceable contributions of human 
knowledge and common sense. 

In recent years computer companies 
have begun to sell software systems that em- 
ulate specific human expertise, raising fears 
that experts will be the next group to be re- 





Morse telegraph receiver, 1837 


ae 





Bell telephone, 1876 





Vacuum tubes, 1940s 


Interactive videos and re-created scenes capture the fits and starts of different eras 


cation. In the early 1950s, technicians used | 





aworker’s paradise, but it could dampen the 
knowledge flow sufficiently to stifle the in- 
novation necessary for a robust economy. 

Though sweeping, the actual transfor- 
mations wrought by computers and mass 
communications have been more subtle 
than predicted. Between 1860 and 1980, 
the proportion of the U.S. economy de- 
rived from information processing and 
communications rose from 7% to more 
than 50%, creating a demand for a new 
type of worker. Computers and communi- 
cations equipment do not require strength 
or aggressiveness, and this has helped 
transform the role of women in industrial 
societies. These changes go on today at the 
edges of the information age. In New 
Guinea, for example, rural men skilled in 
warfare and hunting are by turns mystified 
and mortified when they have to deal with 
women as equals if not superiors in mod- 
ern banks and offices. 

In America computers and the media 
continue to reshape life. Still, the very 
ubiquity of information technologies has 
also exposed their limitations. Businesses | 





placed by computers. But there is little rea- 
son for concern. Unfounded claims that an 
artificial intelligence is around the corner 
date to the 19th century. The more likely re- 
sult is that these new systems will extend, 
rather than replace, human knowledge, 
freeing experts to work on novel problems. 
People will continue to err when pre- 
dicting the future if only because of the hu- 
man tendency to fit new events into famil- 
iar categories. In a celebrated 1950s 
experiment, psychologist Jerome Bruner 
showed that ordinary people would “see” a 
red ace of spades as a regular black one if it 
was salted into an otherwise normal deck. 
The Smithsonian exhibit demonstrates 
that inventors are fooled in the same way. 
Allison and his fellow curators have 
wisely refrained from predicting the fu- 
ture, focusing instead on the discoveries 
that have brought humanity to its present 
juncture. Perhaps, though, one of the many 
schoolchildren visiting the exhibit will look 
with fresh eyes at its displays and have the 
flash of intuition that holds the key to the 
next technological revolution. . 
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Aword of advice. 


No one offers a more innovative range of personal faxes 
than Canon. Such as the FAXPHONE I5CD with its unique 
Personal Card Dialer system or the FAXPHONE 35 for Ultra 

High Quality graphics. They're just part of a full line of 

personal faxes designed to make you a more effective 
communicator. You have our word on it 


Canon 
FAXPHONE” 


Professional tools with a personal touch.” 


| Only Microsoft offers yo 


International signs use graphic 
symbols for immediate communication 
and direction. 

So does Microsoft’ software. 


Regardless of the environment, inter- 


national signs remain consistent. 
So does Microsoft software. 
Ultimately, international signs allow 
you to learn more, see more, and get where 
youre going in a shorter period of time. 
So does Microsoft software. 


AS PERSONAL COMPUTERS 
CONTINUE TO GET MORE POWERFUL, 
WE CONTINUE TO KEEP 
THEM PERSONAL. 


The category of computer software 
continues to grow, in size and complexity, at 
a phenomenal rate. 

So, amidst this constant change, how 
are you supposed to keep pace? 

Well, Microsoft hasn't left you behind. 

Our philosophy is simple. We continue 
to make our software more powerful while 
simultaneously making it easier to use. 

What makes this somewhat contra- 


dictory statement come to life is the graph- 


ical user interface, made possible by 
Microsoft systems software; Windows" for 
MS-DOS; and OS/2? 

Both are graphical environments 
that provide users with easy access to the 
full power of their PCs. 

And, most important to you, 
graphical environments make graphical 
applications possible. 

For instance, in Microsoft Excel, and 
Word for Windows, we supplement com- 
mands and directions with graphical sym- 
bols (called icons) whenever it practical. 

Which, in turn, replace long and 


ide the 50 United States, call (800) 541-1261, Department L323. Customers in Canada, call (416) 





cumbersome keystroke sequences with a 
simple point and click of the mouse. 

Secondly, throughout our product 
line, you'll find consistency in our menus, 
icons, even basic commands. Everything 
that can be eee IS. 





u this total contradiction. 


FOR ONCE, YOU DON’T HAVE TO 
READ THE MANUAL 
TO UNDERSTAND THE DIRECTIONS. 


ItS good to know that Microsoft 
products come with some of the industry$S 
best manuals. 

But, in all honesty, you may never 
have the need to open one. 

With Microsoft$S computer-based 
training and online help, there are no books. 
No phone calls to your brother-in-law, the 
computer expert. Just clear, on-screen 
directions that make Microsoft products 
immediately understandable. 

Its our way of making sure youre 
always heading in the right direction. 


TO BECOME A SOFTWARE CORPORATION 
FOR EVERYONE, WE HAD TO MAKE 
COMPUTER SOFTWARE FOR EVERYONE. 

At Microsoft, we've never limited 
ourselves to just one type of software. 

We create applications, from word 
processors to spreadsheets. Local area net- 
working systems. Even languages that are 


/ used by the entire industry. 


Over 50 products, at last count. Each 


® designed to be more powerful, while at the 


; “x same time being simple to use. 





y doing less, 


Overall, the benefits are clear. The 
intuitive graphical look and feel of our prod- 
ucts make them easier for you to learn, use, 
and thus, be more productive. 

In other words, personal software for 
personal computers. 


MS-DOS and the Microsoft loge are regi 


stered trademarks 


and Making it all make sense amd Windows are trademarks of Microsoft Corporai 


All told, our products are used by 
more people, from single individuals to 
entire corporations, than any other micro- 
computer software company. 

For more information on any of our 
products, call (800) 541-1261, Dept. L33. 

You'll see how little effort it will soon 
take to do more than you ever dreamed 
possible with your personal computer. 
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by IBM and Mic 


FINANCIAL SERENITY.” 
THE STRENGTH TO LEAP 
BEYOND THE WORLD OF WORRY. 


For 125 years The Travelers has been delivering on the promise of 
financial peace of mind. 

With insurance protection you can trust for all that you have 
worked so hard to achieve 

And with a prudent selection of investment opportunities that can 
be your springboard toward secure future growth. 

For your personal or business needs, call your Independent 
lie \Vo evaluate a sire) <omeer iy 


The Travelers Insurance ( ompany and its Affiliates, Hartford, ¢ mnecticut 06183 


Thelravelers; 


You're better off under the Umbrella‘ 








Sport 





Here Come the Yanks! 





Shut out for 40 years, a U.S. soccer team goes to the World Cup 
: g P 


or most of the globe, soccer’s World | 


Cup competition is the very soul of 
sport, a month-long extravaganza of 
adrenaline, athletics and nationalism. But 
American sports fans hardly notice the 
quadrennial event. Not only are the Yanks 
mesmerized by the summertime rapture of 
baseball, golf and tennis, but most of them 
find soccer—which the rest of the world 


perversely calls football—a frustrating, of- 
ten impenetrable game. What kind of sport 
is it, after all, where players can’t use their 
hands, pass the ball with their feet, butt it 
with their heads, only rarely score goals 


| and touch off stadium riots when they do? 





But when the games kick off in Italy this 
week, Americans would do well to join the 
1.2 billion soccer nuts from Beijing to Sao 
Paulo who will be glued to their TV sets. 
Reason: for the first time in 40 years, the 
USS. has a direct stake in the outcome of the 
World Cup, as a scrappy American squad 
takes the field along with 23 other national 
teams. Moreover, the U.S. is scheduled to be 
the host of the 1994 event, marking the first 
time that the World Cup championship will 
not be held in Europe or Latin America. 

The U.S. team owes its improbable 
Italian sojourn to improving youth pro- 
grams. Although professional soccer has 
never gained much more than a toehold in 
the U.S., some 2.5 million U.S. school kids 
play the game. Their fast improving ranks 
have stocked U.S. college squads and pro- 
vided the national team with better players 
than ever before. Another boost for the 
home team: Mexico, a tough, world-class 
contender that vies in the same qualifying 
group as the U.S., was banned from com- 
petition for using ineligible players. 

Can the Yanks make it to the final con- 





test in Rome on July 8? Highly unlikely. In 
1950 an unheralded U.S. squad shook the 
soccer establishment to its shoelaces by 
beating mighty England in a Cup game. 
But in this age of cautious play, when win- 
ning the Cup can net international stars 
$250,000 each in bonus money, the Ameri- 
cans will probably go winless. In the first 
round they are up against veteran squads 





from Austria, Czechoslovakia and Italy, a 
| three-time champion. Bookmakers give 
the U.S only a 1-in-500 chance of bringing 
home the Cup. But U.S. Coach Bob 
Gansler gamely vows that his boys are “go- 
ing to come out and bare our teeth. Hope- 
fully, we'll make it into the second round.” 


Monn: Italia "90 continues the 
trend toward World Cup extrava- 
gance, Thanks to global television hook- 
ups, the games have become elaborate 
public relations displays, and Italy has al- 
ready spent some $4 billion to improve 
its video profile. Traditional powers, in- 
cluding Brazil and West Germany, will 
probably dominate the fields. Italy’s Az- 
zurri, which boasts a muscular sophistica- 
tion, has every intention of using home- 
field advantage to make Italy the first 
nation to win a fourth Cup. Holland’s 
Edward Sturing and Argentina’s Diego 
Maradona, perhaps the world’s best play- 
er, figure to shine brightly among the 
game’s top stars. 

The biggest potential problem may 
come from remote Cagliari, one of the 
twelve cities in which the games will be 
played. There some 30,000 British soccer 
fans are expected to show up to cheer on 
their team—and raise a ruckus. British 
| professional teams were banned from Eu- 
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ropean play in 1985 because of the destruc- 
tion caused by their notoriously rowdy 
fans; last season the thugs wrought havoc 
in Holland, Sweden and Germany. In an- 
licipation of possible trouble, more than 
3,000 Italian riot police will be on hand to 
contain any outbreaks of hooliganism. 
World Cup organizers are hoping that 
European fans will not export their vio- 
lence to the U.S. in 1994. The world soccer 
community is counting on a special boost 
from the American-based games. Several 
traditional soccer powers have suffered 
economic problems in recent years, includ- 
ing Colombia, which withdrew as the 1986 


Uruguay 
Italy c 
italy 
Uruguay 

W. Ger many 
Brazil y 
Brazil ? 
Britain : 
Braz 7 

W. Ge many 
Argentina 


Italy 


Argentina 
. 


American Eric Wynalda, right, prepares to 
kick, but his team's chances are slim 


host in favor of Mexico. The U.S., on the 
other hand, offers a stable economy, excel- 
lent telecommunications, hotels and air- 
lines. The venue also appeals to soccer's 
ruling body, the Zurich-based Fédération 
Internationale de Football Association, 
which is hoping to stimulate new interest in 
the game. In July 1988, after some high- 
powered salesmanship by the U.S. Soccer 
Federation, Ronald Reagan and the Con- 
gress, the U.S. was chosen over Brazil and 
Morocco as the 1994 host. 

The American edition of the Cup will 
profit from impending rule changes de- 
signed to put scoring magic back into the 
game. World-class soccer has become a de- 
fensive bore: 0-0 contests are not unusual. 
Only 2.5 goals per game were scored at the 
1986 Cup, the lowest in history (see chart). 
In Italy this month, FirA has vowed to 
crack down on fouls made by defending 
players, in hopes of promoting more goals. 
Expected future rules will further enhance 
the chance of scoring, with the aim of 
charming a new American audience in the 
process. Says Scott LeTellier, president of 
the U.S. World Cup organizing committee: 
“IT think we are going to show the world 
that we have a different type of enthusiasm 
here for soccer.” — By J.D. Reed. 
Reported by Bruce Crumley/Paris and David E. 
Thigpen/New York 
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Advance Auto Parts, Inc. 
Roanoke, VA 


Aircore Distributors, Inc. 
Hempstead, NY 


All Rite Distributing Company, Inc. 


Fort Wayne, IN 
All States Automotive Warehouse 
Burnsville, MN 


Allied Auto Parts Warehouse 
Atlanta, GA 


Amdura National Distributors 


Company 
Lincoln, Ri 
American Fleet Parts 
Placentia, CA 


Ames Department Stores 
West Hartford, CT 

Amold Oil Company, Inc. 
Corpus Christi, TX 

Arnold Oil Company of Austin 
Austin, TX 


Auto Air & Radiator Supply 
Glenview, IL 


AG-DACO 
fo LIKE 
LIFE SUPPORT 
On YOUR 





Auto Cool, Inc, 

Tupelo, MS 

Auto Diesel Electric, inc. 
Reno, NV 

Auto Electric Radio 
Fullerton, CA 


Auto International Refrigeration 
Fort Worth, TX 


Auto Supply Company, Inc. 
Winston-Salem, NC 

Automate Warehouse Distributors 
Fullerton, CA 

Automotive Distributor Company, inc. 
Columbus, OH 


Automotive Industrial Distributors 
Mountain View, CA 


AutoZone, Inc. 
Memphis, TN 

B & B Auto Supply 
Portland, OR 

B.J Wholesale Club 
Natick, MA 

Balas Distributing 
Freeland, PA 


Ben Clair, inc. 
Miami, FL 


C & A Automotive Enterprises 
Dallas, TX 


C & M Core Distributors, Inc. 
Orlando, FL 


C. A. Krohne & Sons 
Springfield, MA 


Calvey Warehouse 
Scranton, PA 


Cal-State Auto Parts, Inc. 
San Diego, CA 


Canyon Enterprises 
Sylmar, CA 


Car Care Auto Parts 
Lake Charles, LA 


Casco Distributing 
Norristown, PA 


Central Carolina Distributors, Inc. 
Columbia, SC 


Chandler Enterprises 
Fort Worth, TX 


Charlie C. Jones, inc 
Phoenix, AZ 


Cold Air Distributors Warehouse of 
Florida 
Fort Pierce, FL 














Consumers Tire & Supply 
Chicago, IL 


Dana Automotive 
Nutley, NJ 


Dealers Automotive Warehouse 
Anaheim, CA 


Dick Smith, Inc. 
Fort Worth, TX 


Downtown Radio, Inc. 
Denver CO 


E. J. Marvin Company, Inc. 
Cincinnati, OH 


Eagan Automotive Warehouse, Inc. 
Saint Paul, MN 


Factory Motor Parts, inc. 
N. Kansas City, MO 


Factory Motor Parts/Calitornia 
Bellflower, CA 


Fedco, Inc, 

Santa Fe Springs, CA 

Frank Millman Distributors, Inc. 
Edison, NJ 


Gazza Auto Parts, Inc. 
Farmingdale, NY 





H & H Auto Parts Wholesale 

Sylmar, CA 

H & H Warehouse, Inc. 

Arvada, CO 

Herzog Automotive Parts, Inc. 

New Orleans, LA 

Hi-Lo Auto Supply 

Houston, TX 

HI-Pro Industries, Inc. 

South Hackensack, NJ 

Hire's Auto Parts, Inc. 

Fort Wayne, IN 

Intand Empire Automotive 
Warehouse 

San Bernardino, CA 

K.M.B. Warehouse Distributors, Inc 

Bronx, NY 

K-O-1 Warehouse, Inc. 

Covington, KY 

Kapiolani Automotive Parts Center 

Honolulu, HI 

Kay Automotive Distributors, inc. 

Van Nuys, CA 


L & D Enterprises 
Wichita, KS 


Regular tune-ups using quality parts like AC-Delco can help your 


car or truck live longer. And below you'll find the names of AC-Delco 

marketers that go the extra mile, too. Making sure the parts you need 
are there when you need them. That's the kind of support AC-Delco 
looks for. The best. And that’s another reason you should always 


look for AC-Delco. 


AC DELCO 


ITS LIKE BUYING TIME. 


Delco 





GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Lake Charles Diesel, Inc 

Lake Charles, LA 

Lake Shore Radiator & Specialty 
Parts Warehouse 

Jacksonville, FL 

Lang Distributing, Inc. 

Kankakee, IL 

Layfield Distributors, Inc. 

Norcross, GA 

Major Wholesale Company 

Kalamazoo, MI 

Marianas Agencies 

Tamuning, GU 

Metsenzahi Auto Parts 

Rochester NY 

Metro Automotive Supply Company 

New York, NY 

Mid-America Parts Distributors 

Memphis, TN 

Mid-State Automotive Distributors 

Nashville, TN 

Mid-Valley Industrial, Inc. 

Marysville, CA 

Motive Parts Company of America, 
Inc. 

Chicago, IL 


Motor Parts & Supply Company, Inc. 

Mobile, AL 

MS Automotive Warehouse 

Monroe, LA 

Murray's Discount Auto Stores 

Taylor, MI 

Napa Oklahoma City 

Oklahoma City, OK 

National Auto Radio Service, Inc. 

Fort Wayne, IN 

Norton W. Faust Company 

Oakland, CA 

O.K. Automotive W.D. 

Minot, ND 

One Source Warehouse 

Houston, TX 

One Source Warehouse Distributors 
of San Antonio 

San Antonio, TX 

P A Distributors 

Bethesda, MD 

PACE Membership Warehouse, Inc. 

Aurora, CO 

Parts, Inc. 

Memphis, TN 


Parts Warehouse, Inc. 
Sacramento, CA 

Piston Service Company 
Indianapolis, IN 
Precision Service & Parts, Inc. 
Menomonee Falls, WI 
Precision Tune 
Beaumont, TX 

Prime Automotive Warehouse 
Memphis, TN 

Putnam Distributors 
Shelby, NC 

R & R Automotive, Inc. 
Grand Rapids, MI 

R & S/Strauss, Inc. 
Union, NJ 

R.ALL. Auto Parts 
Columbus, OH 

Radiator Warehouse 
Mariow Heights, MD 
Rieth Auto Stores 
Euclid, OH 

Rose Auto Stores 
Miami, FL 


Seattle Automotive Distributing, Inc. 


Seattle, WA 


Service Parts Warehouse 
Weslaco, TX 


Sieg Auto Parts 
Fort Dodge. [A 
Automotive Warehouse 
Atlanta, GA 
SPC Warehousing, Inc. 
Phoenix, AZ 
Specmo Enterprises 
Roya! Oak, Mi 
Stevens Beil 
Pennsauken, NJ 
Stewart & Stevenson Services, Inc. 
Houston, TX 


yg Automotive Warehouse, 
nC. 


Tampa, FL 

Supreme Automotive Distributors 
Tarzana, CA 

T.G.S. National Wholesalers 
Chicago, IL 

TBA & Oil Warehouse, Inc. 
indianapolis, IN 

The Parts House, Inc, 
Jacksonville, FL 


OF OUR BEST DOCTORS. 





The Whitlock Company 

Des Plaines, IL 

Thomas Sales Company 

Atlanta, GA 

Transtar Industries, Inc 

Walton Hills, OH 

Trico Auto Parts, inc 

Lemon Grove, CA 

Tropical International Corporation 
Miami, FL 

Universal Warehouse Company 
Memphis, TN 

Uptown Auto Supply, Inc 
Chicago, IL 

Warren Distributing, inc. 

Santa Monica, CA 

Warren Distribution 

Omaha, NE 
Warren 
Cincinnati, OH 

West Shore Radiator Works, Inc. 
Lemoyne, PA 

Westchester Auto Supply. Inc. 
Yonkers, NY 









































— Religion 








A New Preacher for PTL 





t stands variously for Praise The Lord or 

People That Love, but PTL, the former 
evangelistic empire of Jim Bakker, has re- 
cently spelled nothing but trouble. In its 
heyday, PTL operated the biggest all-day, 
all-God TV network and reached 14 mil- 
lion cable households, in addition to 
controlling a theme park and retirement 
village. But its founder's fall and imprison- 
ment shattered the empire and left it bank- 
rupt. Last week it got a new—and quite un- 
expected —owner. 

The principal bidder for the pTL cable 
network looked to be evangelist Oral Rob- 
erts, whose career has had more ups and 
downs than the water slide at the now de- 
funct theme park. It has been mostly 
downs since he launched his desperate 
give-millions-lest-I-die fund-raising drive 
in 1987. In the past year the Tulsa televan- 
gelist has laid off 10% of his staff and fold- 
ed his cherished City of Faith hospital and 
medical school. In search of a more prom- 
ising venture, Roberts decided to take a 
bold gamble and offer $6.5 million to ob- 
tain PTL’s cable-TV operation, now 
known as the Inspirational Network. 

But at the last minute Roberts was shut 
out by a federal bankruptcy judge in Co- 
lumbia, S.C. The judge instead approved a 
surprise bid of $7 million from another 
| faith-healing charismatic, San Diego- 
based Morris Cerullo. The purchase brings 
new U.S. visibility to Cerullo, 58, who is far 
better known in the Third World. A flam- 
boyant and apocalyptic preacher who con- 
verted from Judaism as a teenager, Cerullo 


Televangelists compete over what’s left of Bakker’s domain 





San Diego-based globetrotter Morris Cerullo 
Oral and Pat were bypassed; Jerry didn’t bite. 


runs revival meetings, Bible training 
courses and a daily TV show. He keeps se- 
cret how much money is raised for these 
ventures but boasts of being debt-free. 
Cerullo won out because the new bank- 
ruptcy trustee, Dennis Shedd, preferred to 
unload all the PTL remains as a unit. Rob- 
erts wanted only the TV network, while 
Cerullo was willing to offer a total of $52 
million for all of Bakker’s former empire. 
There were five other cleventh-hour bid- 
ders, including a secular TV-ad broker who 
offered $8.35 million for the cable opera- 
tion. But Cerullo is the rightful heir, his 
lawyer pleaded, because “the men and 
women who created that partnership were 





Christians.” A court hearing on the non- 
TV transaction will be held next month. 
What happened to televangelist Pat 
Robertson, owner of the Christian Broad- 
casting Network and seemingly a natural 
bidder to resurrect PTL-TVv? Robertson 


made two separate bids, one for the net- | 


work, the other for the whole package, but 
both were rejected as inadequate by the 
bankruptcy trustee. Rival televangelist Jer- 


ty Falwell, who owns a small cable outfit, | 


got burned while running PTL and stayed 
out of the fray. 


Cerullo is entering a dicey and compet- | 


itive business. Although cable is ideal for 
specialized TV programming, experts fig- 
ure that only two or three of the numerous 
religious networks can survive the next few 
years. Eternal Word (independent Roman 
Catholic, 14 million households) and acts 
(Southern Baptist-owned, 9.5 million) are 
pinning their salvation on locally based de- 
nominational loyalty. An interfaith and ec- 
umenical entry known as VISN (7.4 million) 
just got Tele-Communications, Inc. and 
other cable owners to pledge as much as 
$12 million and give it two years to suc- 
ceed. But VISN’s programming is noncon- 
frontational, and hot gospel shows are all 
the rage. 

Thus Cerullo’s big threat would seem 
to be Paul Crouch’s Trinity Broadcasting 
Network of Tustin, Calif. (13.3 million 
households), which transmits evangelical 
and charismatic fare. Cerullo claims not to 
fear Crouch (“There's room for five or ten 
stations in that market’) and says PTL ca- 
ble is but the first step toward a “family- 
oriented global satellite network.” As for 
the real estate, he plans to have a “good, 
clean, wholesome” theme park reopened 
by next spring. — By Richard N. Ostling. 
Reported by Tom Curry/Columbia 
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Matters of Fact 


The court considers whether 
untrue opinions are libelous 





s calling someone a liar nothing more 

than a statement of opinion? And if so, 
is that opinion protected by the Constitu- 
tion—even if rooted in falsehood? These 
questions are central to a pending Su- 
preme Court decision that may establish 
the extent to which journalists and others 
are accountable for airing their most pas- 
sionate beliefs. 

The case revolves around a 1974 brawl 
at a high school wrestling match in Lake 
County, Ohio. As a result of that fracas, 
former wrestling coach Michael Milkovich 
was Officially censured and his team put on 








probation. The penalties, however, were 
set aside after a court hearing. That led in- 
dignant sports columnist J. Theodore Dia- 
diun to write in the Lake County News- 
Herald: “Anyone who attended the meet 
... knows in his heart that Milkovich and 
[school superintendent H. Donald] Scott 





Columnist Ted Diadiun 


Coach Michael Milkovich 


lied at the hearing after each having given 
his solemn oath to tell the truth. But they 
got away with it. Is that the kind of lesson 
we want our young people learning?” 

Milkovich read Diadiun’s article as an 
accusation of perjury. Diadiun argues that it 
is not about perjury but about the responsi- 
bility of an educator to set a moral 
example and to take responsibility 
for his actions. Even the basic facts 
remain in dispute. The coach says 
he shrugged at a decision disquali- 
fying one of his wrestlers; the writ- 
er claims the coach made “wild 
gestures,” thereby precipitating 
the melee. 

If the Supreme Court decides 
that Diadiun’s column was essen- 
tially a statement of opinion, the 
facts will become moot. Harmful 
opinions, said the court in a fam- 


yYTYxS 
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Gifts Dad will love 
looking at, 


L Sele! lee) Keli] 


Color Print Film 


63.20 


Fournier Enter- 
tainment Center 
accommodates 
most TVs. Has 
space for VCR 
and stereo compo- 
nents. Oak finish. 
Unassembled. 
Model 13209. 








1.37 


Kodak 3-Pack 
Color Film for all 
35mm cameras— 
GA 135/24 ISO 
100. Also spe- 
cially priced: 

GB 135/24 ISO 
200 at $8.37, and 
GC 135/24 ISO 
400 at $9.37. 


259.00 


Humminbird ‘ 
Depth Finder os 


from Techsonic— 
a new design 
with 4 depth 
ranges that 
identifies fish in 
red and has a 
smaller transducer 
at 455 kHz. . 
Model TCR-ID-1. Si 









The quality you need, the price you want. 





On sale June 10 through June 16, 1990, at U.S.A. Kmart stores 





39.88 


your choice 


Famous-Maker 
Watches with 
accurate quartz 
movements. 
Selected styles 
by Gruen, Bill 
Blass, Valentino 
and more. Styles 
may vary by store. 


59.97 


Casio Men's 
Watch shows 
month, date, 
day, am/pm, 
hour, minute, 
second. Alarms. 
Time signals. 
Stopwatch. 
Model 
AW20M-1GV. 


27.93 


Remington 
Shaver with two 
twin foils. Shaves 
as Close as a 
blade or your 
money back. 
Made in the U.S.A. 
Model XLR810. 


19.97 


Remington Triple- 
Action Electric 
Shaver with 
diamond-honed 
blades for all 
types of beards. 
Quality made in 
the U.S.A. Model 
PM760. 








good, feel good, 


2 Pkgs. 


11.00 


Fruit of the 
Loom 100% 
Cotton Briefs and 
A-Shirts. Choose 
fashion colors in 
packs of 3. Pre- 
shrunk in sizes 
S, M, L, Xb. 

Get details in 
store on mfrs 
$2.00 mail-in 
rebate. 





10.00 


Brut® 33 5-Pack 
Briefs. Solids and 
prints in fashion 
colors. Choose 
cotton or nylon. 
Sizes S, M, L. 

Get details in 
store on mfris 
$1.50 mail-in 
rebate. 





The quality you need, the price you want. 














The quality you need, the price you want. 


99¢ 


Pennzoil Multi- 
Vis™ Motor Oil 

for World Class 
Protection? Choice 
of HD30, 10W30 
and 10W40 in 
quarts. 


WF 


Turbo-Wash" 
Pulsator turns 
garden hose into 
power tool for 
spray washing 
with pulsating 
action. Comes 
with 16-fl.-oz. 
Soft Suds* 
concentrate. 
*Save $5.00 
more with mfrs 
rebate. 





36.00 


Shop-Vac” 5-Gal. 
Indoor/Outdoor 
Wet/Dry Vacuum 
for use in work- 
shop, garage or 
car. Accessories 
included. 


79.00 


Shop-Vac” 12-Gal. 
Wet/Dry Vacuum 
with powerful 
1.5-hp motor has 
hand-held twist- 
off portable 
blower. Accesso- 
ries included. 














Press 


ous 1974 decision, could not be corrected 
by judges and juries, but only through “the 
compctition of other ideas.” At the same 
time, however, the Justices found no re- 
deeming value in “false statements of 
fact,” implying that fact and opinion are 
quite separable, even though the court did 
not say how. 

For Milkovich’s side, the legal issue is 
straightforward. “If the language is defam- 
atory and may be proved false, it is plainly 
actionable,” insists Milkovich’s attorney, 
Brent English. Diadiun’s supporters argue 
that making isolated facts in an article of 
opinion vulnerable to defamation damages 
would inhibit editorialists from arguing 
that a crook was wrongly found innocent, 
or sportswriters from criticizing question- 
able calls by umpires and referees. Howev- 
er, the Supreme Court—reluctant to re- 
solve the opinion-fact dilemma in the 
past—could decide the case in a way that 
once again sidesteps the issue. 

Lawyers and philosophers thrive on le- 
gal puzzics. Most journalists wish they 
would go away. But with publications in- 
creasingly mixing reportage and commen- 
tary, and with juries eager to reward those 
skewered by the press—as evidenced by 
the $34 million awarded last month to a 
lawyer who sucd the Philadelphia /nquirer, 
even though that award may well be re- 
duced or overturned on appeal—libel 
threats are not a matter that news organi- 
zations can ignore. 


he issues in this case, though, have less 

to do with legal hairsplitting than with 
basic sentiments about the value of free ex- 
pression and the press. A belief in the vir- 
tue of an unshackled and vigorous press 
means recognizing that the leeway de- 
manded by free debate will sometimes al- 
low writers to overreach their knowledge, 
or even to trample the truth. However, if 
one believes that uninhibited speech is 
dangerous or that the press too frequently 
serves up sensationalistic trash, one takes 
the opposite view. 

Nonetheless, anyone who has ever en- 
dured a public insult can understand why 
juries act as they do. Words hurt. Juries 
cannot alleviate pain, but they can, for 
vengeance’s sake, exact a pound of flesh. 
Their motivation for doing so is rein- 
forced by the perceived indifference of 
the press to individuals’ rights and sensi- 
bilities. Though many newspapers have 
established corrections policies, few offer 
the aggrieved a hearing before an impar- 
tial arbiter. No arbitration process will 
stave off all lawsuits, of course. But until 
more news organizations create other 
remedies for the aggrieved, they and their 
attorneys will constantly be in court, 
hoping for a sympathetic hearing from 
judges and juries who are far from con- 
vinced that the press is really on the side 
of the angels. —By Ellis Cose 
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A New Engiand-style prep school with Western values: student Ellie Fischbacher and steed 
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Not Your Average Dude Ranch 


The Thacher School combines horsemanship with scholarship 


awn in Ojai, Calif. As the sun rises 

over rugged peaks, more than 80 
young men and women are busy shoveling 
horse droppings at the élite Thacher 
School, a 425-acre sprawl of corrals and 
classrooms that combines New England— 
style prep-school life with the cthos of 
Western ranching. As part of their regi- 
men, students must feed the horses and 
muck out their stalls before breakfast. 
Some students grumble about the early- 
morning chores, but most of them ultimate- 
ly embrace the school’s central belief that a 
connection exists between caring for a 
horse and conquering calculus. “Before I 
came here, it never clicked with me that I'd 
have to clean out a stall,” grimaces Hope 
Kyle, 14. “But it did give me a more respon- 
sible attitude toward school and work.” 

Combining studies with horsemanship 
was the idea of Sherman Thacher, a Yale 
law graduate who accompanied his ailing 
brother West and started the school in 
1889. “There’s something about the out- 
side of a horse,” he maintained, “that’s 
good for the inside of a boy.” Though it be- 
gan as a schdol for boys who carried six- 
guns, read Kipling and mostly went on to 
Yale, Thacher has evolved into a modern, 
co-ed institution whose students enroll at 
colleges all over the country. Of this year’s 
62 seniors, 28 are headed for Ivy League 
schools, one for the University of Chicago, 
two for Stanford and others to various Uni- 
versity of California campuses. 

“Our primary objective,” says head- 
master Willard G. Wyman, a former Stan- 
ford dean who favors blue jeans and cow- 
boy boots over business suits, “is making 
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teenagers feel good about themselves.” 
The key to doing that, Wyman believes, is 
horses. “A horse is big, strong, timid and 
stupid,” explains Jack Huyler, 69, a retired 
director of the horse program. “A kid has a 
constant crisis until he learns that you con- 
trol the horse by controlling yourself.” 
Horsemanship alone won't get you into 
Harvard, of course. To do that, the school 
offers a 7-to-1 student-teacher ratio and a 
high-powered academic program that in- 
cludes four years of English, three of math- 
ematics and foreign language, and two of 
science, history and fine arts. “We teach 
people how to think critically,” says Mar- 
vin Shagam, a popular instructor who stud- 
ied at Oxford and is trained in judo. “We 
don’t coach for the sats.” The fees for all 
this are steep: tuition next year will be 
$16,000, although 44 of the school’s 227 
students currently receive financial aid. 
Belying Thacher’s image as a country 
club for rich white kids, the student body 
is diverse (27% are minority, mostly 
Asian), and ethnic relations are remark- 
ably smooth. “Everything’s so homoge- 
nized here,” admits alumnus Derrick 
Perry, 24. “It’s like I didn’t realize I was 
black until I went to Dartmouth.” Sexism 
is probably the most divisive issue. Wom- 
en, including faculty members, complain 
that the school remains encumbered with 
“old boy” history. Yet if Thacher contin- 
ues to thrive, it is probably because of its 
throwback traditions. “If there is any sin- 
gle quality we look for,” says admissions 
director Joy Sawyer-Mulligan, “it is a 
willingness to try something that is not 
vanilla.” — By James Willwerth/Ojai 
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Burden of 
Success 


As a high-powered lawyer and 
novelist, Scott Turow has become 
the Bard of the Litigious Age 

















By PAUL GRAY 


adies and gentlemen of the jury. 
You have heard the charges 
against my client. The prosecu- 
tion argues that with malice 
aforethought he wrote a novel, 
Presumed Innocent, with the intent of 
willfully endangering the sleep habits 
and on-the-job efficiency of millions of 
innocent readers. Furthermore, it has 
been claimed that my client is remorseless. 
The government asserts that his new novel, 
The Burden of Proof, contains a plot 
even more fiendishly complicated and irre- 
sistible than its predecessor. The prosecu- 
tion would have you believe that said novel, 
Exhibit B, constitutes an imminent threat 
to the public well-being and to the gross 
national product. 





This defense might as well 
rest; the prosecution has a 
watertight case. In fact, the 
imaginary charges against 
Scott Frederic Turow, 41, 
may not go far enough. They 
ignore, for example, the $20 
million film version of Pre- 
sumed Innocent, directed by 
Alan Pakula and starring 
Harrison Ford, which will be 
released this summer and will 
probably lure every Turow 
fan who is not still hiding 
from job and loved ones while 
reading The Burden of Proof. 

And surely there must be 
a potential class action on be- 
half of writers, charging 
Turow with monopolistic 
practices over the pool of 
money available for new 
books. Presumed Innocent 
racked up several records. Farrar, Straus & 
Giroux paid Turow $200,000, the most the 
publisher had ever advanced for a first nov- 
el. A paperback sale of $3 million followed, 
another first-novel first. Then came a mil- 
lion dollars more from Hollywood, and roy- 
alties from the 18 foreign-language editions 
of the novel are still rolling in. Neither 
Turow nor FS&G will disclose the financial 
arrangements surrounding The Burden of 
Proof; what is known is that the author 
wanted to stay with his original publisher, 
and his publisher was cager to oblige. But 
the new novel has already attracted more 
than $3.2 million for the paperback rights 
alone. What scribbling starveling, faced 
with debts and rejection slips—and knowing 
that Turow is in addition a handsomely paid 
lawyer—could resist the impulse to sue? 

But making a federal case out of Tur- 
ow’s success may not be the best way to un- 
derstand it or the man behind it. He is indis- 
putably a successful Chicago attorney, with 
a billable rate of $220 an hour, dedicated to 
the system that rewards him. On the other 
hand, he has made his mark as an author by 
dramatizing the limits of legalisms. Both 


Presumed Innocent and The Burden of Proof 
weave and coil intricately around the same 
point: without the law, civilized life is im- 
possible; with the law, civilized life is only 
nearly impossible. 

At the heart of Presumed Innocent is a 
murder trial, its intricate arabesques por- 
trayed in breathtaking detail, in which the 
defendant is almost —almost—certainly not 
the guilty party. The Burden of Proof oflers a 
hero, Alejandro (“Sandy”) Stern, the bril- 
liant attorney who defended the accused 
narrator of Presumed Innocent, who must 
reconcile his responsibilities to his profes- 
sion with those to his family. As the novel 
makes clear, Sandy cannot do both. 

So how does Scott do both? How can he 
seck justice for those who pay for his ser- 
vices and continue to turn out best-selling 
fiction about the frailties of the law? Turow 


They had been married for thirty-one 
vears, and the following spring, fall of 
resolve and a measure of hope, he 
would marry again: But thatday, ona 
late afternoon near the end of March, 


Mr. 


for Clara, his wife . 





does not sce the question as espe- 
cially difficult: “In functional 
terms, the law practice always 
comes first. When my clients call, I 
can interrupt my writing.” 

He says this in his 77th-floor office in the 
world’s tallest building, Chicago’s Sears 
Tower, where he is a partner in the 300- 
lawyer firm of Sonnenschein Nath & Rosen- 
thal. This well-appointed, bustling termitari- 
um does not seem the natural habitat of a 
writer, but Turow blends in casily. He carries 
a suitably stuffed and scuffed briefcase; he 
wears dark suits and serious, lace-up lawyer 
shoes. (Occasionally some modest stripes on 
his white shirts will betray a whiff of bohemi- 
an raffishness.) His accent in no way distin- 
guishes his speech from that heard in the 
hallways or elevators; he flattens his vowels 
and comes down hard on his rs, in the ap- 
proved Midwestern manner, and tends to 
drop the final g from words like coming. 

“I love the law. I always will,” he says, 
seated behind his desk and facing a window 





{lejandro Stern had returned 
home and, with his attaché case and 
garment bag still in hand, called out 
somewhat absently from the front entry 


when he was a teenager; closer at hand is the 
north Chicago neighborhood where he was 
born. Somewhere in between is his present 
house, where he lives with his wife Annette 
and their three children: Rachel, 10, Gabri- 
cl, 7, and Eve, 3. “I do regard the law as a no- 
ble calling,” he elaborates. “But I can’t shake 
the notion that the law is coming [comin’] up 
Short in its inability to deal with intimate hu- 
man situations.” 

This impression is hardly original; jails 
are full of people convinced that the legal 
system has misunderstood them. What sets 
Turow’s opinion apart from run-of-the-mill 
sour grapes is what he has made of it: serious 
fictional portraits of the present moment, 
when moral authority is collapsing and the 
law has become, for better and worse, the 
sole surviving arena for definitions of ac- 
ceptable behavior. Disputes that once might 
have been resolved by fisti- 
cuffs or a few intense minutes 
in the confessional or private 
negotiations between squab- 
bling clans now tend to wind 
up as lawsuits. The old ways 
form a staple of conventional 
novels; the newer courtroom 
focus calls for a specialist. By 
accident and design, Turow 
has trained himself to write 
both these narratives at once. 
He is the Bard of the Litigious | 
Age, an expert witness on the 
technicalities of the current 
stampede to litigation and on 
the ethical and emotional co- 
nundrums that accompany it. 

If Turow were simply a 
well-to-do attorney who dab- 
bled in literature, he would 
almost certainly be hovering 
still in the ranks of the unher- 
alded and unsung. He re- 
gards himself as an unlikely 
candidate for the rewards he 
has received: “I don’t think 
anybody betting would have 
bet on me. I certainly 
wouldn't have.” This is not simply modesty 
but the recognition that his progress came 
by way of a number of steps that made no 
particular sense when he took them. There 
is a circular irony to Turow’s triumph: he 
finally became what he had always wanted 
to be—a successful novelist—by admitting 
failure and taking up a profession. The re- 
nunciation of his dream, and a lot of hard 
work along the way, eventually helped the 
dream come truc. 

The son of a gynecologist on Chicago's 
North Shore, Turow inherited ambition 





ther, whose success I knew I'd be expected 
to emulate.” His early years were spent in 
what he describes as “a nouveau-riche Jew- 
ish ghetto” filled with returned World War 
II veterans eager to get ahead; he recalls 





with a northward view that embraces many | the “sense of identity” he got from that 


of the landscapes of his life. On a clear day he 
can sce Winnetka, where his parents moved 


ethnic community and the loss he felt 
when, at age 13, his parents moved further 
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north to the wealthy and Waspish suburb 
of Winnetka. 

There he encountered what he remem- 
bers as “a quiet current of anti-Semitism” 
for the first time, another goad for him to 
excel. At New Trier high school, he began 
writing for the school newspaper and 
quickly determined that he had found his 
life’s work—one that promised glory at 
least equal to his father’s, and on his own 
terms. “I told my parents,” he says, “that I 
had abandoned their lifelong ambition for 
me to be a doctor. I was going to be 
a writer.” 

They were neither amused nor 
encouraging. “My mother wanted 
to protect me from the fabled an- 
guish of the literary life. She said I 
could be a doctor and write on the 
side, like Chekhov and William 

“arlos Williams.” No sale. At Am- 
herst College in the hubbub of the 
counterculture ’60s, Turow became 
more rebellious still. During his 
freshman year, he and 22 other stu- 
dents marched against Army re- 
cruiters on campus; all promptly 
lost their student draft deferments. 
Turow eventually received a 1-Y 
permanent deferment because of a 
chronic anemic condition. 

On the academic front, Turow 
was a dedicated free spirit. “I 
wasn’t a great student,” he says. “I 
was nominally an English major. I 
was trying to figure out how to be- 
come a novelist. I wrote a lot, and I 
read a lot.” He recalls “drinking in” 
Lawrence Durrell’s The Alexandria 
Quartet and being “overwhelmed 
by” Robert Stone’s first novel, A 
Hall of Mirrors. He also fell under 
the influence of a visiting teacher, 
the short-story writer Tillie Olsen. 
“She took me seriously as a writer, 
and I’m enormously grateful.” 

While at Amherst, Turow had 
two stories accepted by the Transat- 
lantic Review ; also, during a Christ- 
mas break back home, he had a 
blind date with Annette Weisberg, 
an art major at the University of Il- 
linois and a near neighbor whom he 
had never met before. With graduation ap- 
proaching, he was offered a fellowship to 
study creative writing at Stanford. “What 
was the alternative? A job!” So to the dis- 
may of four parents, he and Annette set 
out for California. 

Among other lessons, his four years at 
Stanford taught Turow the charms of the 
bourgeois life he thought he had rejected. 
“True student poverty,” with its balancing 
of stipends, food stamps and unemploy- 
ment benefits, he found difficult to take. 
“The only fight about money that Annette 
and I ever had was over a $6 pot she bought 
at an art auction.” In addition, California 














realize that he was more conventional than 
he had thought. “It was unbelievable,” he 
remembers. “There was incessant drinking 
and substance abuse, and marriages were 
falling apart all over the place. Annette 
and I were newly married [they made their 
union official in April 1971], and we decid- 
ed to stay married. In that sense, California 
was too crazy for us.” 

Some of Turow’s irritability stemmed 
from the recognition that his writing was 
going nowhere. In spite of his gratitude to 


LITERARY VERDICTS 


helpful professors—part of his earnings 
from Presumed Innocent went to endow a 
fellowship at Stanford—he felt stymied by 
“academic values about literature, the 
sense that books could be appreciated only 
by a priesthood. I thought that a great nov- 
el could be read as well by a bus driver as by 
an English professor. It was not a popular 
view.” He was also convinced that no great 
novels would be written by him. “It finally 
dawned on me that I was not James Joyce. 
I wanted to be a genius, but I wasn’t one.” 
The novel he had been struggling to 
complete for his master’s degree, titled The 
Way Things Are, involved, among other 
complications, a rent strike. “I realized that 





I knew nothing about the legal complexities 
of such an act,” he says. “I also noticed that 
most of my friends, the people I had come 
to feel closest to at Stanford, were lawyers.” 
As a lark, Turow decided to take the Law 
School Admission Test; he came back from 
the exam convinced he had made a fool of 
himself. In fact, he scored well enough to 
gain admission to Harvard and Yale law 
schools. He submitted The Way Things Are 
to some publishers and, as he expected, re- 
ceived rejections. “Even if that novel had 

been published, I would have gone 

to law school.” He chose Harvard, 

chiefly because the Boston-Cam- 

bridge area offered numerous job 


ONEL opportunities for Annette to teach 
(1977) art and support him. 
© Turow's advance: $4,000 The story could easily have end- 
© 300,000 copies sold in ed here, and in a not very original 
U.S. way: another aspiring artist sur- 
© More than 25,000 copies renders to the exigencies of the real 
sold in Japan world. But Turow’s arrival at Har- 
vard came with one of those little 
anomalies that inspire curious read- 
ers to turn the page. While explain- 
ing to his agent his decision to 
abandon literature, Turow had men- 
CHAT INNOCENT tioned the possibility of someone’s 
SU! \ Ne CU rae doing a nonfiction book about the 
rT hard-cover experiences of first-year law stu- 
copies sold in U.S. deni He received a $4,000 contract 
© 44 weeks on best-seller list to do just that. So he went to Har- 
© 4.3 million paperback vard not only to study law but also, 
copies sold in U.S. as he says, “to make new friends and 
© Movie rights sold for to write about them.” 
$1 million After his grueling first nine 
Cf NTT T] ROW months, Turow spent 14 equally 
OWT TUNU grucling weeks in the summer turn- 
ing his diaries into narrative form. 
THE BURDEN OF PROOF One L was published just before his 
(1990) final year at Harvard. Some of his 
@ Hard-cover first printing of = professors and classmates did not 
800,000 like the book—and particularly 
© Initial advertising budget of} — their thinly disguised appearances 
$750,000 in it—but most reviewers were cc- 
©@ Paperback rights sold for static. One L went on to sell some 
record-breaking $3.2 40,000 copies in hardback and to 
million become an underground, pass- 
© Reprint rights already sold along classic among law students. 
in 15 countries 


Turow confesses himself thrilled by 
“my first taste of literary success,” 
but he was not swayed from the new 
path he had chosen. “I gave no thought,” 
he says, with heavy emphasis, “to not prac- 
ticing law.” 
Harvard had changed him. “I learned a 
lot about myself in law school,” he says. “I 
finally got over the 60s. I discovered that 
raging inside of me was a competitive, ac- 
quisitive little Jewish boy from Chicago.” 
When an offer came to join the U.S. attor- 
ney’s staff in Chicago, he and Annette 
jumped at it. “I thought it was the best job 
imaginable, that it had the power to help 
shape the community.” The return to their 
native city marked an important rite of pas- 
sage for the Turows, a sense that the one- 
time prodigal children had returned and 








[ life-styles in the carly 1970s made Turow 
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Volvo HasBuilt A Rep 





ion For 


Accidents. Subaru Has Built 


utation For Avoiding Them. 


The Volvo 240 has done a fine job 
of surviving accidents. And we, at 
Subaru, have always admired that. 

So we gave the new Subaru 
Legacy unibody construction like 
the Volvo 240. 

But at Subaru, we think there’s 
something even better than surviy ing 
accidents. And that’s not getting into 
them in the first place. 

So unlike the 240, the Subaru 
Legacy offers an optional anti-lock 
braking system (ABS). A feature that 
pumps your brakes automatically for 
maximum maneuverability and gives 
you much greater steering control 
during heavy braking. 

Unlike the 240, the Subaru Legacy 


is available with full-time four wheel 
drive. A more civilized form of four 
wheel drive giving you greater trac 
tion on smooth high speed highways 
as well as on washboard dirt roads. 

And unlike most cars in the world, 
the Subaru Legacy comes with both 
four wheel disc brakes and indepen- 
dent suspension 

At Subat u, we know that even cars 
not involved in accidents can eventu 
ally come apart. So every Subaru is 
put toget her to stay t gether thre ugh 
conditions which drive other cars 
into the gre und. Of course, we can’t 
guarantee how long every one of our 


cars will last. But we do know 93% of 


all Subaru cars registered in America 


since 1979 are still on the road.* 

And the new Subaru Legacy may 
even surpass that record for durability. 
A Subaru Legacy has broken the FIA 
World Speed/Endurance record by 
running 19 days at an average speed 
of 138.8 mph for more than 62,000 
miles. ** 

So you sec, it wasn’t just accidents 
the Subaru Legacy was designed to 
avoid. But junk yards as w ell. 


*R.L. Polk & Go, Statist 8S. ** Valiclated by the 
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We Built Our Reputaton By 
Building A Better Car, 
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MARY BRODIE 
WON'T FEEL 
THE LUMP 
IN HER BREAST 
FOR ANOTHER 
TWO YEARS. 


Like a lot of women, Mary 
Brodie understands the impor- 
tance of regular breast self- 
examination. And because she's 
never felt a lump, she thinks 
everything is fine. It's the same 
conclusion a lot of women reach. 


Unfortunately, it's wrong. 


The tiny tumor that's forming 
in her breast is too small to feel. 
But with mammography, it's not 
too small to see. 


And tomorrow Mary is getting 
her first mammogram. Thanks, in 
part, to a new x-ray film created 
by DuPont that makes it safer for 
women to start mammography 
early. 


And for Mary, early detection 
means a two year head start on 
the rest of her life. 


At DuPont, our dedication to 
quality makes the things that 
make a difference. 


GY POND 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING. 
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were prepared to become adults. “I had 
been taught that all writers have to find 
their roots,” Turow says. “Well, I found 
mine in the upper-middle class.” 

At that point he was not really a writer 
anymore but a full-time lawyer. The eight 
years he spent as a deputy U.S. prosecutor 
included Operation Greylord, a widespread 
crackdown and sting operation that nabbed 
corrupt judges and other scoundrels in the 
Illinois legal system. Turow successfully 


prosecuted, among others, a state attorney 
general and a circuit-court judge. 

This was heady stuff for a young attor- 
ney, but Turow had something else on his 
mind as well. On his half-hour train com- 
mutes from his suburban bungalow, he had 
begun a novel, jotting scenes in a spiral 
notebook. Given these conditions, the book 
lurched along fitfully, and Turow often felt 
that Presumed Innocent would never be fin- 
ished. “Eventually Annette told me to quit 


my job and get that book out of my system.” 
He took the late summer of 1986 off and 
submitted a manuscript two weeks before 
reporting for work at his new firm. “I hoped 
that I had crossed the great divide between 
popular and serious fiction, but at times I 
thought I'd simply fallen into it.” 

The success of Presumed Innocent ini- 
tially overwhelmed him. “I’m not a weeper, 
but a few weeks after the novel came out, I 
woke up early one morning and cried un- 





Crimes of the Heart 


THE BURDEN OF PROOF by Scott Turow 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux; 515 pages; $22.95 


hy did Clara Stern, wife of the distinguished trial law- 

yer Alejandro Stern, back her Seville into the garage, 
close the door and start the engine? Who was supposed to 
cash the $850,000 check she left with her banker before she 
took her life? How did this reticent Midwestern matron con- 
tract genital herpes? And what is the connection between her 
death and the Government’s investigation of Maison Dixon, 
a commodity-futures firm owned by her brother-in-law Dixon 
Hartnell? 

Readers of Scott Turow’s previ- 
ous blockbuster, Presumed Innocent, 
will know better than to hold their 
breath for answers. Turow, a lawyer 
who has kept jurors as well as readers 
on the edge of their chairs, has a pre- 
ternatural knack for drawing out the 
suspense. The gimmick in Presumed 
Innocent was to follow the mystery 
through the eyes of the accused mur- 
derer, Rusty Sabich, a public prose- 
cutor on trial for the murder of 
an amorous colleague. The intimate 
narrative device ensured reader sym- 
pathy, even though Sabich waited un- 
til the final pages to tell all he knew 
about the corpus delectable. 

The Burden of Proof has no such 
fatal attraction. It does, however, 
bring back Stern, and it shares the 
earlier novel's preoccupation with 
two of civilization’s fundamental in- 
stitutions: the law and the family. It is 
no coincidence that the heroes of 
both books are attorneys who discover that justice is not blind 
when it gets too close to home. 

Like Prospero, Stern is a magician who confronts unruly 
influences in a brave new world. The Midwestern Caliban is 
played by Hartnell, husband of Stern’s sister and his most 
troublesome client—a “small-town boy made good, gone 
bad.” To see him on the floor of the commodity exchange is to 
observe a force of nature: “He stepped into the tiered levels of 
the pits, shaking hands and tossing greetings like Frank Sina- 
tra onstage, commanding the same reverence, or, in some 
quarters, subverted loathing.” When he admits, “I've always 
wanted to do what other people wouldn't,” Stern replies cool- 
ly, “I believe that is called evil, Dixon.” 

Evil? What an old-fashioned notion that is in an America 


The train where he writes has ads for his book 


where the seven deadly sins are taken about as seriously as the 
Seven Dwarfs. But then Stern, whose Jewish parents fied to 
Argentina to avoid pérsecution in Europe, has learned “the 
gloomy lessons of foreign experience.” Although he is known 
as Sandy in the U.S.—his home since 1947—Stern remains a 
melancholy outsider with strong immigrant convictions. “No 
person Argentine by birth, a Jew alive to hear of the Holocaust 
could march in the jackboots of authority without intense self- 
doubt; better to keep his voice among the voices, to speak out 
daily for these frail liberties, so misunderstood, whose exis- 
tence, far more than any prosecution, marked us all as decent, 
civilized, as human.” 

Stern is a sociological immigrant as well. A recent widow- 
er, he repeatedly finds himself in situations where he must ad- 
just to new customs. Sensitivity, he 
discovers, is outmoded. His physician 
son Peter sounds like an Army medic 
when he tells his father to drop his 
drawers during a urological examina- 
tion. Daughter Marta, a lawyer, does 
not ask permission when she moves 
in to help with the Maison Dixon 
case. Women have changed in other 
ways. They are eager to introduce 
him to tricky bedroom maneuvers. 
“Did you like that?" asks one. 
“The wings of a dove,” is Stern’s 
courtly answer. 

There is even a quasi romance 
with his adversary, Assistant U.S. At- 
torney Sonia (“Sonny”) Klonsky, an 
admirable model of today’s busy 
woman. In addition to a grueling of- 
fice schedule, she has to deal with an 
unhappy marriage, an advanced 
pregnancy and the possibility of re- 
current breast cancer. Turow puts 
Sandy and Sonny in a hot tub togeth- 
er. But the bubbly alchemy is less 
convincing than their professional chemistry. 
about subpoenas and fiduciary relationships resound with the 
authority of a judge’s gavel. Clear explanations of how dishon- 
est brokers and floor traders operate should add to the dam- 
age-control problems at the Chicago Board of Trade and the 
Chicago Mercantile Exchange. 

As an entertainment that blends the sublime with the slight- 
ly ridiculous, The Burden of Proof need not strenuous 
cross-examination. It is a good story well told. Its characters are 
substantial, and its underlying theme of family has been central 
to the popular novel from War and Peace to The Godfather. So 
here is a forecast you can’t refuse: this summer, readers from 
Montauk to Maui will be turning the pages of Turow’s book fast 
enough to air-condition the country. —By R.Z. Sheppard 
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controllably for about an hour, 
The realization that Id finally 
done what I'd wanted to do for so 
long just floored me. It was both 
immensely satisfying and a little 
scary.” 

The financial windfall has had 
almost no visible impact on him. 
He and Annette still live in the 
house they bought five years ago, a 
four-bedroom affair on a corner lot 
on a quiet street, “I don’t believe in 
living like a raja,” he says. “I didn’t 
want to buy a big house on the lake 
and then have people point at it.” 
And neither he nor Annette saw 
any reason to tamper with a good 
thing. “After our early struggle to 
establish our values, we really felt 
we'd found our way. Annette’s ca- 
reer as a painter had begun, our 
children had been born, we'd 
formed a family. Why change?” 
One small alteration. He wrote 
Presumed Innocent in the base- 
ment; now he has a second-floor 
study. 

He is mildly apprehensive about the re- 
ception that will greet The Burden of Proof. 
He expects some reviewers to cudgel him 
with the success of Presumed Innocent and 
anticipates complaints that the new novel 
does not repeat the formula of the old. 
“But that was intentional,” he says. “I was 
wildly afraid of self-imitation when I began 


the second book. And I'm proud of The | 


Annette and Scott Turow at home in the author's study 


“We really felt we'd found our way.”’ 


Burden of Proof, particularly the portrait of 
Sandy Stern and his complicated involve- 
ments in family life.” 

Turow’s life at the moment is hectic. As 
a lawyer, he is representing clients in what 
he delicately describes as “three grand-jury 
matters” that will occupy some of his atten- 
tion as he sets off on a coast-to-coast pub- 
licity tour for his new novel. Why not sim- 
ply stay at home and take care of business? 








“Since I've taken money for this | 
project, I owe all the people who 
have an investment in it.” 

Can this guy be for real? Writ- 
ers, especially the rich and famous 
ones, are not supposed to be self- 
effacing and cooperative, nor to 
heap praise and gratitude on their 
editors and publishers. Turow reg- 
ularly does: ‘Jonathan Galassi 
[editor in chief at Farrar, Straus & 
Giroux] made recommendations 
that substantially improved both 
Presumed Innocent and The Burden 
of Proof. After the way I’ve been 
treated by my publisher, I'd be a 
schmuck to think about going 
somewhere else.” That is a distinct 
departure in an age when publish- 
ing-world loyalties have been swept 
away by bidding wars and the lure 
of big advances. 

Yet Turow’s straight-arrow 
character may explain, better than 
anything else, why his books have 
struck a responsive public chord. 
His plots and characters revolve around a 
nexus of old-fashioned values: honesty, loy- 
alty, trust. When these values are violated— 
sometimes salaciously, always entertaining- 
ly—lawyers and the legal system rush in to 
try to set things right again. But the central 
quest in Turow’s fiction is not for favorable 
verdicts but for the redemption of souls, the 
healing of society. Best sellers seldom get 
more serious than that. 5 

















All Rise! Action! 


or any lover of a novel turned into a movie, the book is al- 

ways better. Turning the pages, the reader creates an ideal 
film version, with the perfect stars, shots and atmosphere. So 
when Alan J. Pakula set out to film Presumed Innocent, he knew 
he had to please not only this summer’s moviegoers—the film 
premieres July 27—but also the best seller’s legions of fans. 

Hollywood could not have cast a more suitable director. 
Serious and sensitive, with a trial lawyer's appetite for the tell- 
ing detail, Pakula had brought two “unfilmable” books, All the 
President's Men and Sophie's Choice, to 


tor, Paul Winfield the judge, Greta Scacchi the luckless love. 
And as the accused, Pakula selected Harrison Ford, segueing 
handsomely from Star Wars and Indiana Jones hunkdom to ac- 
claimed actor. The casting pleased Turow, “Ever since the 
book came out, people have been saying that I'm Rusty,” he 
told Ford when they met. “I’m glad you're playing him. Now 
people will identify the character with you.” 

Ford happily accepted the challenge. With Pakula, he 
spent a week at the Wayne County (Detroit) prosecutor’s of- 
fice observing a murder case. He quizzed lawyers at lunch and 
took files back to his hotel at night. At one conference a ques- 
tion arose—about the relative heights of shooter and victim— 
that stumped the real lawyers. “Harri- 





life onscreen, For his new challenge, 
he and production designer George 
Jenkins scouted courthouses around 
the country. They finally chose Detroit 
for exterior shots, Newark for some 
early court scenes and, for the climac- 
tic trial, an elaborate set modeled on a 
Cleveland building and meticulously 
reproduced at the Kaufman Astoria 
Studios in Queens, N.Y. 

Next Pakula had to give faces— 
famous faces—to Scott Turow’s page 
people. Bonnie Bedelia plays Rusty 
Sabich’s wife, Raul Julia his defense 
counsel, Brian Dennehy the prosecu- 








Famous faces for page people: Ford and Julia 


son was the only one who knew the an- 
swer,” recalls chief assistant prosecu- 
tor George Ward, “because he had 
studied the pictures of the two persons. 
He really did his homework.” 

Was it worth the trouble? One 
close reader of the book is already sold. 
Turow’s wife Annette was on the set 
watching a rehearsal when she burst 
into tears. “I knew the dialogue by 
heart,” she says, “but suddenly it got 
the better of me, to hear it spoken in 
such a realistic setting—and to realize 
that soon millions of other people 
would hear it too.” —By Richard Corliss 
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He grew up on beluga caviar and Bizet's Carmen. 


He had a champion King Charles spaniel 
and a '52 roadster named Wanda. 


He had Europe at his feet and the world at his door 


But he never had a Waterman. 


How could I have known he had been so deprived. 





Pas write. A Waterman pen expresses. For more than a century, this distinction has remained constant In the precise, painstaking 
tooling, for example. In the meticulous balancing. In layer u pon layer of brilliant lacquers. In accents gilded with precious metal. 
Those who desire such an instrument of expression will find Waterman in a breadth of styles, prices and finishes 
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We beat ‘em, and we beat ‘em at 
their best. We went to vodka’s home 
field, their top ten markets. Then we 
went up against their number one selling 
vodka in a blind taste test 

The results were decisive. The 
smooth taste of Puerto Rican rum and 
O.). was preferred substantially over the 
traditional vodka screwdriver 

So make your own taste test. And 
enjoy how well the lively character of 
Puerto Rican rum mixes with the 
refreshing taste of orange juice 





Moving Image 


The idea of resting on a 
2¥2-ft. perch probably would 


have made John F. Kennedy 





wince. So instead the be- 
loved late President has 
been depicted in bronze as 
he was in life: a man on the 
move. As smiling Kennedy- 
clan members gathered out- 
side Boston’s gold-domed 
statehouse last week, daugh- 
ter Caroline unveiled the 
$175,000 statue of her dad 
on what would have been his 
73rd birthday. Captured in 
mid-stride, J.RK. is “al- 
ready feeling uncomfortable 
on his pedestal,” noted his 
brother Senator Edward 
Kennedy. “If we could man- 
age to catch his words, he is 
probably muttering now, 
“Tell Teddy to cut his speech 
in half.’ ” 








Silver Platter 


As a high school dropout, 
France’s VANESSA PARA- 
DIS was unsure of her ca- 
reer direction, so she decid- 
ed to try two. So far both are 
working out. Earlier this 
year the stunning femme- 
enfant was named her coun- 
try’s top female pop singer, 
and a few weeks later won 
France’s equivalent of an 
Oscar for her role as a drug 
addict in Noce Blanche. Par- 
adis, 17, intends to pursue 
both paths for now. After all, 
“a lot of girls are served ona 
silver platter one day and 
dropped the next.” 
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Woman’s Work 


Not every actor can turn into 
behemoth-like 
rogue Sir John Falstaff. But a wom- 
an, and a 63-year-old grandmother 
at that? The challenge was irresist- 
ible for TV veteran PAT CARROLL, 
who now, hidden beneath whis- 
kers, stars in a Washington pro- 
duction of The Merry Wives of 
Windsor. “People have bought the 
transformation,” says Carroll, who 
gave husky voice to Ursula the sea 
monster in The Little Mermaid. Her 
kids were worried that she’ll be 
“best remembered for playing that 
squid.” After her Falstaff, not 


Shakespeare's 


bloody likely. 


BY WENDY COLE/Reported by Kathryn Jackson Fallon 





Mop Art 


Throughout the "60s, practi- 
cally everything the Beatles 
touched turned to gold, if 
not platinum. Turns out the 
Fab Four once dabbled in a 
medley of other hues as well. 
Hidden away in a safe- 
deposit box for 23 years, the 
only visual art ever created 
by John, Paul, George and 
Ringo will take center stage 
this summer when an envi- 
ronmental group sells prints 
of the Mop Tops’ work for 
$200 each. The original 1967 
is to be auctioned 
next year, Estimated value: 
$4 million. Now, that’s 
something to sing about. 


doodle 





Wake-up Call 


The workday begins at 5:30 
for Ann M. Martin, and from 
then on she writes like the 
wind. The jump-start is the 
only way Martin, 34, has been 
able to produce 43 best sellers 
in four years. Her Baby-Sit- 


ters Club series, about a 


group of girls with a bustling 
child-care business, has 35 





million copies in print so far 
and brings the quiet-spoken 
Manhattan author about 
12,000 fan letters a year. “It’s 
not great literature,” says 
Martin, who was still baby-sit- 
ting when she was a student at 
Smith College, “but it’s 
turned quite a few kids from 
nonreaders into readers.’ 
Welcome to the club. 
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Announcing a world-class value 
at avery special price. 
The Hyundai Excel GS. 





This well-equipped Hyundai Excel GS, including 
electronically controlled 4-speed automatic transmission 
and AM/FM ETR stereo cassette, tops every car in its class 
for value. For only $6944, its many features include 


® | 5-liter, overhead cam engine with 
multi-point electronic fuel-injection 

® Electronically controlled 4 speed 
automatic transmission with 
overdrive, lock-up torque converter 
and dual performance modes 

# AM/FM ETR stereo cassette with 
auto-reverse 

® Instrumentation includes: Tach- 
ometer. Temperature gauge. Trip 
odometer. Digital quartz clock 

® Electric rear window defroster 
and wiper/ washer 

# Contoured sport bucket seats 

® 60/40 split fold-down rear seatbacks 

# Dual remote-control rearview mirrors 

# 36 month/36,000 mile bumper 
to bumper limited warranty 


with no deductible 





} 


Ata time when your money seems to be buying less 
and less, this Excel GS is an enormous value 

For just $6944, you get an optional electronically 
controlled 4-speed automatic, an optional AM/FM ETR 
stereo cassette and more standard features than any cat 
in its class. All in a peppy, fun-to-drive package 





You'll value its 
refined engineering. 





Under the hood 
youlll find plenty to 
appreciate 

[his year, there's an 
advanced 1.5-liter SOH¢ 
engine with multi-point 
electronic fuel-injection 
that pumps out an 
impressive 20% more horsepower Not to mention, a 
hefty 11% more torque 

And to help you make the most of it, there's one of the 
most sophisticated transmissions on the market. An elec- 
tronically controlled 4-speed automatic that incorporates 
overdrive, a lock-up torque converter and dual perform- 
ance modes within its highly efficient design 

Ride and handling benefit from a host of other techni- 
cal refinements. Like independent front suspension with 


MacPherson struts. Front and rear stabilizer bars 
Independent trailing arm rear suspension. Power 
assisted, ventilated front disc brakes with brake-wear 
warning sensors. Precise rack-and-pinion steering. And 
of course, front-wheel drive 





You'll value its 
many extra features. 


Inside, the new Excel GS is equally impressive. With 
ample space for five passengers. A six-way adjustable 


driver's seat with lumbar support. And a 60/40 split 
fold-down rear seatback that substantially increases 
its cargo carrying flexibility. 

An electronically-tuned AM/FM stereo cassette with 
auto-reverse, seek and scan functions and 12 program 
pre-sets puts great sound at your fingertips 

Dual remote-control rearview mirrors, tinted glass 
tachometer, digital quartz clock and floor-mounted con- 


sole add extra convenience and comfort. As do the remote 


releases for the fuel door and cargo area hatch 

For safety’s sake, all-season steel-belted radial tires, 
variable intermittent wipers, an electric rear window 
defroster and rear window wiper/ washer have also been 
thoughtfully included 











This four-door Excel, 
with an electronic- 
ally controlled 
4-speed automatic 
and AM/FM stereo 
cassette, is also an 
exceptional value at 
just $7199" 









Which means, for just $6944, you not only get extra 
value but extra peace of mind 





Youll value its 
owner protection programs. 





At Hyundai, your satisfaction and 
security are two of our top 
priorities. Which is why every 
new Excel owner receives a 36 
month/ 36,000 mile bumper 
to bumper limited warranty 
with no deductible. Plus a 
free 12 month membership 
in our special 24-hour road- 
side assistance program. Please 
see your Hyundai dealer for 
complete details 





Its father was a locomotive. 
Its mother was a ship. 





It's no coincidence that a car as durable and reliable 
as the Excel wears a Hyundai badge. Because aside 
from being one of the world’s fastest-growing “* 
automakers, Hyundai companies are 
also world-famous for building high- 
powered locomotives, oceangoing 
ships, trucks, buses, bridges * 
and even computers. You'll 
find Hyundai 
Motor Company 
among the 
prestigious 
FORTUNE 
International 
500 















” 





You won't find a better new car value 


for $6944 than this Excel GS. And we can prove it. For 
more information and the Hyundai dealer nearest you 


call toll-free: 1-800-826-CARS 


HYUNDAI 
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Theater 


Lord Love a Wild Duck 


A playwright, an actor and a director save the London season 





By WILLIAM A. HENRY Il! 
H owever robust Broadway is, it usually 
looks anemic compared with London. 
Thanks in part to the government-subsi- 
dized Royal National Theater and Royal 
Shakespeare Company, London generates 
three times as many productions as the 
Great White Way—including many more 
new dramas and a much more varied range 
| of revivals—and commonly does them 


better. In recent years British superiority 
even extended to Broadway’s signature 
genre, the musical. As a succession of Lon- 
don hits was packed up for export (and 
runaway profit), Broadway started to seem 
like just an early stop on the international 
touring circuit. 

But things have changed. The Broad- 
way season just past far outshone its Lon- 
don counterpart. The writing was better, 
the staging was better, the acting was bet- 
ter. Moreover, American writers such as 
David Henry Hwang, David Mamet and 
August Wilson had far more impact in 
London than Britons did on the Main 
Stem. And Broadway's musical hits were 
homegrown, while most London musicals 
of consequence featured American cre- 
ators, recycled American songs, American 
topics, or all three, and were generally me- 
| diocre to boot. Fortunately, three British 
stalwarts—a writer, a director and an ac- 
| tor—have mounted superb tragicomedies 
that give the season’s tag end a renewed 
hope for dispirited audiences and a belated 
enticement to American tourists. 

The playwright, Alan Ayckbourn, 51, is 
represented in the West End by a new play, 
Man of the Moment, and a stunning revival, 
Absurd Person Singular, and at his regional 
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theater in Scarborough by yet another de- 
but, Body Language. All three are charac- 
teristically bleak and acidulous comedies 
staged by the author himself. The conven- 
tional wisdom about Ayckbourn has been 
that he started as a boulevard farceur and 
turned darker in the course of his 39 plays. 
Yet Absurd, from supposedly sunnier days 
in 1971, shows that acutely observed mis- 
ery and hypocrisy have been his comic sub- 
jects all along. The funniest scene depicts 


desperate attempts at suicide by a de- 
ranged housewife, brilliantly played by 
Jennifer Wiltsie, that are cheerily misun- 
derstood by a passel of busybody “friends.” 
Body Language posits a scientific mishap 
that leads to a body swap between two 
women, an ascetic fitness fanatic over 
whom men drool and a hedonistic slob 
whom men mock and abuse. It could be a 
feminist diatribe, but Ayckbourn never lets 
dialectic overwhelm compassion. 


he season-saving actor is Michael 

Gambon, best known in the U.S. for 
starring in the quirky TV mini-series The 
Singing Detective. Gambon gives his finest, 
subtlest performance yet in Ayckbourn’s 
Man of the Moment as a meek, awkward 
bank clerk thrust among celebrities on the 
Costa del Sol. Buttoned and besweatered 
despite the heat, walking and even sitting as 
though on eggshells, relentlessly dull and re- 
lentlessly decent, Gambon is a man who 
lives by principle being belittled by people 
who live for style. He has been summoned 
for a TV documentary recalling his moment 
of heroism years before, when he confront- 
ed an armed bank robber who has become a 
TV chat-show host. To the documentary 
producer's disappointment, Gambon won't 
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quarrel with the man who threatened him 
and maimed his future wife. He feels no 
envy of the other man’s wealth and, striking- 
ly, no bitterness, in part because he believes 
the incident led to all the modest benefits of 
his life, including the very chance to marry 
that once beautiful woman. As many an art- 
ist has learned, nothing is harder onstage 
than to make good more intriguing than 
evil. Ayckbourn and Gambon do it. 

The director, Peter Hall, who founded 
the Royal Shakespeare Company and suc- 
ceeded Laurence Olivier as head of the 
National, now seeks to mount the classics 
at a profit. Having triumphed with Vanessa 
Redgrave in Tennessee Williams’ Orpheus 
Descending and with Dustin Hoffman in 





| Brilliant portrayals of idealism false and true: Jennings and Threlfall, seated left and right, in The Wild Duck; Gambon in Man of the Moment 


The Merchant of Venice —both productions 
that moved to Broadway—he has under- 
taken, without a megastar this time, to de- 
bunk Moss Hart’s witticism that the way to 
get even with any producer is to persuade 
him to mount an Ibsen revival. 

The Wild Duck, customarily dour, turns 
out in Hall’s interpretation to be buffoon- 
ishly funny while retaining every bit of its 
escalating horror. Hall’s central insight is 
that the main characters, erstwhile school 
friends, are boys who have aged but not 
grown up. As the improvident photogra- 
pher and family man Hjalmar Ekdal, Alex 
Jennings pouts and proffers endless ex- 
cuses. As the highborn renegade Gregers 
Werle, David Threlfall (Smike in Nicholas 
Nickleby) grins with the chilling smugness 
of a religious cultist as he peddles his ex- 
tremist slogans, sadism masquerading as 
idealism. In some ways this is a Wild Duck 
subtly informed by Peer Gynt: the women 
are all strong and nurturing, the men all 
feckless and childlike. What is most re- 
markable is that Hall, aided by Threlfall’s 
scary believability, makes the play’s nasty 
events feel natural rather than freakish. At 
a production like this, the very quintes- 
sence of Ibsenism, Broadway's traditional 
envy of London makes good sense. 5 
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He’s Finger-Pickin’ Good 











By JOHN ELSON 





he Paganini, or maybe the Jimi Hen- 
drix, of the five-string banjo recalls 

the first time he heard that instrument. 
“I was four or five years old,” says Bela 
Fleck. “My brother and I were on my 
grandparents’ bed watching TV when 
The Beverly Hillbillies came on. The 
theme music started, and I had no idea 
it was the banjo. It was Earl Scruggs in 
his prime. I only remember hearing 








Bela Fleck takes the banjo from bluegrass into jazz and beyond 


and-forefinger method pioneered by Don 
Reno. But his technique is always at the ser- 
vice of a sophisticated musical imagination 
that can make the instrument sound as if it 
were born to play jazz. Unlike a guitar, a 
banjo cannot sustain a note for very long. 
(“Pop, ping, and then it’s gone,” Fleck 
says.) Yet on his ballad Sunset Road, Fleck 
creates an illusion of satiny, legato plan- 
gency. If you want one word for the album, 
call it mellow. Says Tony Trischka, his 
former teacher: .““Bela Fleck is making 


Fleck in Los Angeles sa revelation of hummingbird speed and satiny, legato plangency 








“Thad no idea it was the banjo. I only remember. . . something beautiful. It called out to me.” 


something beautiful. It called out to me.” 

And Bela answered. At 31, Fleck has 
surpassed the semiretired Scruggs—who, 
with guitarist Lester Flatt, fronted the na- 
tion’s best-known bluegrass band from 
1948 until 1969—as a banjo virtuoso, tak- 
ing this jangling folk instrument into jazz, 
classical music and beyond. Three times a 
Grammy nominee and a perennial winner 
of the Frets magazine poll as banjoist of the 
year, Fleck now has a potential crossover 
hit: a jazz-inflected album called Bela Fleck 
and the Flecktones (Warner Bros.). Re- 
leased in March, the album has been bul- 
leted on the jazz charts and has sold a re- 
spectable 55,000 units so far. 

To anyone who still thinks of the banjo 
as suitable only for rippling accompaniment 
to high-pitched country harmonies, Bela 
Fleck and the Flecktones is pure revelation. 
Asa technician, Fleck is hummingbird-fast, 
whether picking with three fingers, Scruggs- 
style, or with the back-and-forth, thumb- 


the banjo safe for mass consumption.” 

Musically speaking, jazz banjo is a long 
way from where Bela began. He was born 
in New York City. His mother was a public 
school teacher. “I never met my father,” 
Fleck says. “He taught German for a living 
but was crazy about classical music. He 
named me after Bela Bartok, the Hungar- 
ian composer. He named my brother Lud- 
wig after Beethoven. It was rough. The tor- 
ture started in kindergarten.” 

Growing up, Bela fell in love with the 
Beatles, fooled around with guitar and 
took up the banjo at 14, after seeing the 
movie Deliverance, with its Dueling Banjos 
bluegrass theme. “The sound of the banjo 
just killed me,” he says. “It’s like hearing 
mercury.” 

The instrument offered more than aes- 
thetic satisfaction. “My brother and I were 
overweight as kids,” Fleck recalls. “So I 
didn’t have a great self-image, but I found 
this thing I could do that made me feel 
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KIDS NEED 
THE 
BOYS CLUB. 
WE NEED 
YOUR HELP. 


BOYS CLUB 


The Club that 
beats the streets. 
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TIME-LIFE MUSIC Presents the 
Top Hits of The Rock’n’Roll Era 


Twist, shout and duck walk down memory lane 
with rock's greatest hits...Chuck Berry's 
Johnny B. Goode...Elvis Presley's Hound 
Dog...Buddy Holly's Peggy Sue...Little Richard's 
Tutti-Frutti...Bill Haley's Rock Around the 
Clock...The Everly Brothers’ Bye Bye Love... 
The Supremes’ Baby Love...The Platters’ 
Smoke Gets in Your Eyes...all the original hits 
by the original artists in one comprehensive 
collection, Each album in the series is devoted 
to either a single, hit-filled year in the musical 


decade 1954-1964, or one history-making artist 
or group. You'll enjoy more top hits than any 
other series has ever offered. 


Rock’n’Roll-The Way 
It’s Supposed To Sound 


The Rock'n'Roll Era is now available on 
compact discs. You can also order double- 
length chrome cassettes or quality vinyl LP 
records. Any way you choose, each recording 
has been digitally mastered for state-of-the-art 
audio brilliance. 





FREE 10 Day Audition 


Audition 1961 FREE for 10 days. You may then 
purchase it at the low price of $14.99 for one 
double-length cassette, $16.99 for two LP 
records or one compact disc. (Plus shipping 
and handling.) 

After you purchase 1961, future albums in 
the collection will be sent to you, one about 
every other month, always for a 10-day FREE 
examination, always at the same low price. 
(Plus shipping and handling.) Keep only the 
ones you want. Cancel at any time. 

No minimum required, 


Buddy Holly 


Rock'n'Roll 
Collection Ever 


« Your 


1961: Firs 


Album: Enjoy 
22 Great Hits! 


* Runaway/Del Shannon 

© / Like It Like That/Chris 
Kenner * Dedicated to the 
One I Love/The Shirelles 

* Quarter to Three/Gary 
“U.S.” Bonds © The Lion 
Sleeps Tonight/The 
Tokens * There’s a Moon 
Out Tonight/The Capris 

* Blue Moon; The Marvels 
* Will You Love Me 
Tomorrow/The Shirelles 

* Tossin’ and Turnin’/ 
Bobby Lewis * Shop 
Around/The Miracles 

* My True Story/The Jive 
Five ¢ Runaround Sue/ 
Dion * Mother-in-Law/ 
Ernie K-Doe ¢ Raindrops/ 
Dee Clark « Peppermint 
Twist/Joey Dee and the 
Starliters ¢ Hats Off to 
Larry/Del Shannon * Those 
Oldies but Goodies/Little 
Caesar and the Romans 

* Please Mr. Postman/The 
Marvelettes * Stand By Me/ 
Ben E. King * You Don’t 
Know What You've Got/ 
Ral Donner * The Moun- 
tain’s High/Dick and Dee 
Dee ¢ Daddy’s Home/Shep 
and the Limelites 








Call Toll Free 24 Hours a Day, 7 Days a Week! 


@ 1-800-248-0640 


Use your Visa, American Express or MasterCard. 
Send no money now Or write 


TIME-LIFE MUSIC, 
The Rock'n’Roll Era. 
Branch: MXHH59 
P.O. Box C-32349, 
Richmond, VA 23261 


TIME 
LIFE 


MUSIC 


Please specify your choice of 


cassettes, records or CDs. 
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Music 


good, I played banjo all the time and 
stopped eating for satisfaction. I almost 
feel that I have a deal with the banjo, that if 
I put the time in and take care of it, I'll be 
thin and have something. And if I don’t, 
part of me is afraid it will all fall apart.” 

Fleck attended Manhattan’s High 
School of Music and Art, where banjo was 
not considered a serious instrument. So he 
studied privately, first with Erik Darling, 
onetime member of the Weavers folk 
quartet, and eventually with Trischka, an 
urban bluegrass whiz. Even then, Fleck was 
an eclectic, trying to absorb everything 
from salsa to jazz. Especially jazz. “I 
bought a Charlie Parker record, and I 
thought, “Wow! This is incredible.” I tried 
to learn Parker’s licks on the banjo, but I 
couldn’t find the notes.” One day, in a high 
school jazz-appreciation class, the teacher 
played pianist Chick Corea’s Spain—for 
Bela, another revelation. “It was just so im- 
mediate. It was a light going on and a door 
opening for me.” 


n 1979 Fleck moved to Lexington, Ky., to 

help start a group called Spectrum. Ex- 
posure to bluegrass—the real thing —was a 
“big culture shock,” he admits. “I was a lit- 
tle cocky, but down South, they didn’t think 
I sounded so great because I lacked tone 
and I didn’t have a great sense of rhythm. 
They were right.” In 1981 Fleck moved to 
Nashville and joined the group that would 
be his musical home for the next eight 
years: the New Grass Revival, which played 
what Bela calls “high-tech bluegrass with a 
lot of heart and intensity; the singing was 
like R.-and-B. soul, like Motown.” 

Television provided Fleck with the 
chance to escape what he eventually felt 
were the Revival’s constraints. Two years 
ago, producers of the Lonesome Pine Spe- 
cials asked him to do a solo show. Bela 
Fleck and Guests began with the tux-clad 
banjoist joining the Blair String Quartet in 
a four-movement classical work by Fleck 
and composer Edgar Meyer. It ended with 
a jazz section riffed by Bela and the trio 
that became the Flecktones: Howard Levy 
on keyboards and harmonica, the brothers 
Victor and Roy (“Future Man”) Wooten 
on bass guitar and Drumitar (a guitar 
wired to electric drums). Bela Fleck and 
Guests was one of the series’ most popular 
programs and led to the record album. “I 
want to give people stuff they can move to 
and that is melodic, and that is also com- 
plex and satisfying for us to play.” 

Fleck can be as eloquent talking banjo 
as he is playing it. “There are things I want 
to play that I haven't been able to yet,” he 
offers. “Like improvising. That can be a 
very spiritual experience. Stuff you don’t 
even know pours out. I want to become 
more tuned into pulling off the notes I 
hear in my head at the exact moment I 
hear them. It’s a lifelong goal.” Stay tuned. 
—With reporting by Denise Worrell/Los Angeles 

















IN BELZONI MISSISSIPPI, 
WE KEEPA FILE OF CATFISH RECIPES. 
WEREAT 2,356 AND COUNTING. 


We always knew Mississippi Prime Catfish was versatile. What we underestimated was 
the creativity of the veges who prepare it. They've baked it, broiled it, blackened it. 
Grilled, stewed and stir-fried it. Our catfish has been substituted for chicken, replaced 
dover sole, taken the place of salmon. Why? It’s high in protein, low in calories. And catfish 
always cooks flaky and firm, with a fine, delicate taste. In fact, we now have so many 
recipes, it’s time to add our second filing cabinet. 











The miracle of the Mississi pi 

Prime Catfish begins here. Raised in 

H pure, freshwater ponds on a gourmet 

ere are some ot diet of natural grains and proteins. 

our favorite Mississippi 

Prime Catfish recipes 

We wouldn't mind if you 
send usa few of yours 


Stir-Fried Catfish 
















Pan-Sauteed Catfish 


Blackened Catfish 
Me The Mississippi GSEASERERESRT OT 5 
~ Prime seal indicates wi 
quality, freshness Iyer like to try tbe, a 
and purity. These ath cecioes « mg a 
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Catch, Country 
Skillet, Delta Pride, 
Freshwater Farms, 
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Simmon's Farm- 
Raised Catfish and 
SouthFresh Farms. 


ASSIS 
AS >S; 
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Grilled Catfish 
With Salsa 





STATE ze 


Send a check or money 
order for $2.00 to: 
The Catfish Institute 
Box 327T 

Belzoni, MS 39038 




















WIN DAD A CAR... 


AND EXPERIENCE THE CONSORT DIFFERENCE. 


CONSORT IS AMERICA'S #1 MEN'S HAIR SPRAY 
AND HAS BEEN THE PROFESSIONALS’ CHOICE FOR 25 YEARS. 
CELEBRATE CONSORT'S 
25TH ANNIVERSARY AND TRY OUR 
NEW CONDITIONING SHAMPOO. 


NEW! 


CONSORI 
SHAMPOO 
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Aerosol or Pump, Grooming Gel or Styling Mousse Normal or Thickening. Not good on size 
Not good on travel sizes 
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Ethics Sh 


Should Every Baby Be Saved? 








Physicians ponder when to start, and stop, treating preemies 





By DICK THOMPSON 


he unnamed baby boy, born three 
months prematurely at Children’s 
Hospital in Washington, is one of thou- 
sands of 2-lb. problems facing medicine. 
For more than a month he has been kept 
alive inside a plastic incubator. Miniature 
sunglasses are taped over his eyes, I'V lines 

| are cut into his neck, and tubes have been 
jammed up his nose and down his throat. 
| Although $2,000 a day is being spent to 
keep this child alive, he will be permanently 
handicapped if he ever leaves the hospital. 





But the price, both financial and physi- 
cal, can be devastating. In one study of care 
for the smallest preemies at Stanford Uni- 
versity Hospital, the average cost was 
about $160,000. Nationally $2.6 billion is 
spent on neonatal intensive care each year, 
according to a recent report published in 
the American Journal of Diseases of Chil 
dren. Despite the extraordinary measures 
taken, half the survivors face a lifetime of 
disabilities. Now ethicists are asking if it is 
time to consider limiting treatment to con- 
serve health-care dollars and reduce suf- 
fering. Says Stanford ethicist Ernlé Young, 


| Apremature infant at New York City’s Mount Sinai Hospital struggles for life 


But it is unlikely that this infant will go 
home. “This baby is the dilemma,” says Dr. 
Maureen Edwards, director of newborn 
services at the hospital. “You've started 
treatment, and there’s no place to stop, and 
you're not going to save the baby.” 

There was a time when that child would 
almost certainly have died soon after birth. 
In recent years, however, scientists have 
learned to build and maintain artificial 
wombs to give extremely premature infants 
a fighting chance. The result is that their 
odds of surviving are increasing rapidly. 
Before 1975 only 6% of babies with birth 
weights under 2 Ib. 3 oz. managed to live. 
By the first half of the 1980s, the last period 
for which national statistics are available, 
the survival rate for such children had 
jumped to 48%. Doctors say the odds have 
continued to improve. 


one of the A.J.D.C. authors: “To do cost- 
ineffective things, without being assured 
the results will be beneficial, will be in- 
creasingly seen as irresponsible.” 

In the U.S. federal laws require doctors 
to begin treatment of all babies except those 
who would clearly not benefit. But no regu- 
lations guide a physician’s decision to stop 
treatment. This has become a pressing issue 
because the very technology that can save 
infants often inflicts profound handicaps, 
such as blindness, cerebral palsy and other 
neurological disorders. Among the effects 
of erring on the side of life, say the authors: 
“We save some who would otherwise have 
died, we do immediate harm to and inflict 


long-term suffering on many who survive, 


and we expend an enormous amount of 
money on neonatal intensive care.” 
Limiting treatment is already a com- 
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How to 
pick up the 
world’s most 
beautiful 
people: 













> new 
People EXTRA 
special edition. 


Half a hundred of the world’s 
hottest headturners are hanging 
around a newsstand near you. 

Don’t keep them waiting. 

Meet world-famous knock- 
outs. And dazzlers from right 
down the block. All in gorgeous 
full-color. All in this 
very special issue 
of PEOPLE. 

Pick up 
your copy 
today! 








That's what we’re all about. 


Outward Bound 
goes rapidly. 


Time is different on Outward Bound. The days have 
sunrises and sunsets, but no deadlines or 50-minute 
periods. It's a more natural way to spend time with 
people. 

Even so, it all goes too fast. The experience is 
physically challenging and mentally stretching. A group 
b of 8 strangers from all over the country become a 
team, and then become friends. 

Outward Bound runs 500 compelling, exhilarat- 
ing courses for men and women, ages 14 and up, year 
round. Many high schools and colleges offer course 
credit for whitewater rafting, rock climbing, canoe- 

ing, backpacking and sailing. Financial aid is avail- 

able, too. 
The catalog will tell you even more. Just 

write to Outward Bound, 384 Field Point Road, 

Greenwich, CT 06830. Or call 800-243-8520. 

In Connecticut call (203) 661-0797. Ourward 

Bound is a nonprofit, non-discriminatory 

organization. 


OUTWARD BOUND’ 


25 years of excellence in education 


















With the roomy 10-piece Concepts Collection, two can live comfortably out of thesame 4 


American, *} 
; : : pee ae . Tourister ™, >. 
suitcase. For a dealer near you, call 1-800-635-5505. And get the perfect room for two. Sey e, 


| Room for two. 
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Ethics 


mon practice in Europe. In Sweden, if the 
outlook for a baby is uncertain or grim, doc- 
tors make no effort to save the infant, re- 
port the A.J.D.C. authors. In Britain treat- 
ment in most hospitals begins immediately 
on all viable newborns, but periodically the 
prospects are re-evaluated, and if severe 
brain damage or death seems likely, efforts 
are stopped. That decision is made after 
consulting with the infant’s parents. 

In France only the medical team is be- 








lieved capable of making the decision to | 


Start or stop treatment. Even the wishes of 
the parents would not necessarily overrule 
the physicians’ judgment if severe brain 
damage was discovered. Says Dr. J.P. Reli- 
er, head of a French neonatal resuscitation 
unit: “I think our responsibility as doctors is 


not to give a family a handicapped child.” | 


Such an attitude is not likely to be embraced 
in the U.S., where it is widely felt that life 
has its own value, handicapped or not. 


M any premature births, and the ago- 

nizing decisions that follow, could be 
avoided if more expectant mothers re- 
ceived adequate prenatal care. In America 
care often becomes a matter of economics 
and social standing. While the upper and 
middle classes buy excellent treatment, 
poor pregnant women often fail to see doc- 
tors, even when the costs could be covered 
by Medicaid insurance. Adding to the 
problem is the drug epidemic. In some in- 
ner-city hospitals, 30% of the babies ad- 
mitted to neonatal-intensive-care units are 
born to mothers who use crack or other 
drugs that induce prematurity. 

The unevenness of prenatal care has 
| kept the rate of premature births in the 
U.S. stuck at 7%, despite growing knowl- 
edge of how to prevent such cases. Ob- 
serves bioethicist Daniel Callahan, direc- 
tor of the Hastings Center in Briarcliff 
Manor, N.Y.: “This is craziness. Large 
amounts are being spent on rescue tech- 
nology.” These outlays would not be need- 
ed, he argues, if smaller amounts were 
spent on prenatal care. But expenditures 
on high technology, says Callahan, are at- 
tractive to Americans because the results 
are immediate and apparent, in this case 
the survival of otherwise doomed babies. 
The payoff on an investment in prenatal 
care is obvious only in the statistics. 

The ethical issues are becoming diffi- 
cult to avoid. This month another group of 
researchers will report that specialized fol- 
low-up care for handicapped preemies can 
reduce the impact of their disabilities. Yet 
that care is certain to add more expense to 
the preemie bill and exacerbate an already 
vexing situation. It is cruel and irresponsi- 
ble for society to ask a physician looking 
into a plastic incubator to decide a ques- 
tion of public health policy. But until the 
nation grapples with just that issue, doc- 
tors will be given the thankless task by 

default. With reporting by Tala Skari/Paris 








Should this calf be allowed... 


... to walk? 


Yes, of course. It’s a matter of common decency. 


Unfortunately, the veal industry says no. In fact, agribusiness 
extremists even oppose reforms which would allow calves 
enough room to turn around and stretch their legs. 


Those who oppose animal protection portray the issue as a 
choice between humans and animals. To help one, they 
claim, the other must suffer. 


But such emotionalism is meant to divert attention from the 
real issue: Most animal abuse is simply a result of greed, 
ignorance, and an utter disregard for the suffering of animals. 


Veal of Misfortune 


“Milk-fed” veal is obtained by making a calf anemic. The 
calf is not fed mother’s milk—nor is he allowed solid food. 
Instead, he’s fed an antibiotic-laced liquid mixture which 
leads to severe diarrhea. 


His entire life is spent chained in a small wooden crate. 
Hour after hour. Day after day. Month after month. 
The day he is unchained—is his last day. 


It doesn’t have to be this way. Please join us. 


YES! Factory farms must be stopped from misusing drugs, abusing farm animals, 
and destroying America’s family farms. Enclosed is my tax-deductible contribution. 


Name 








Address 





City/State/Zip 





THE HUMANE FARMING ASSOCIATION 
1550 California Street + Suite 2 + San Francisco, CA 94109 











THEY USED TO 


CALL HER SLOW. 


There are those who thought 
Melissa Stingley, a person with 
mental retardation, could never 
develop the skills necessary for 
cycle racing. They don’t think 
that anymore. And at the 1991 
International Special Olympics 
Games, Melissa will change 


more people's 
misconceptions 
worldwide. To 
contribute or to 
learn more, write: 
1991 Games, PO. 
Box 1991, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota 
55459-1991. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 
SAINT PAUL 
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The Grass Looks Greener 





F or a suburbanite, few experiences are 
more wrenching than watching a lush 
green lawn turn brown and scraggly. All 
across the increasingly arid U.S. Sunbelt, 
homeowners are facing that disheartening 
prospect. Because of persistent droughts 
and rapid population growth, there is not 
nearly enough water to keep every plot of 
grass green. Los Angeles, in the fourth year 
of a dry spell, recently imposed water ra- 
tioning, and South Florida, which absorbs 
as many as 1,000 newcomers a day, has 
been needing more rain for two years. 

But Sunbelters should not buy Astro- 


AL ANDERSON-SIL_ VER IMAGE 
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turf just yet. Help may be on the way. Re- 
searchers at the University of Florida have 
developed a strain of grass so resistant to 
drought that in some locales, it may not 
need to be watered at all. The university's 
test patch, at a research center near Fort 
Lauderdale, is thick and green, even 
though it has received no water, except for 
an occasional rainfall, since March 1988. 
This new grass, called FX-10, is a vari- 
ety of St. Augustine, the sod that is com- 
monly used on the lawns of South and cen- 
tral Florida, the Gulf States and Southern 
California. But in contrast to the standard 
| St. Augustine, which needs to be watered 








FX-10, foreground, could weather Florida's long drought 


In some locales, it may not need to be watered at all. 


A breakthrough could save some ugly Sunbelt lawns 


| regularly, FX-10 (a cross of four African 
varictics) has an unusually deep root 
system—deep enough to tap into subsur- 
face moisture in some areas. That makes it 
perfect for places like Florida, where the 
water table typically lies no deeper than 
about 5 ft. Moreover, FX-10 seems to use 
the water it gets more efficiently than other 
St. Augustine varieties do. In the drought- 
parched university plots where more than 
60% of the standard St. Augustine has 
died, the patch of FX-10 has expanded in 
size by 8%. 

The project is funded in part by a 
$90,000 grant from the 
South Florida water man- 
agement district, which is 
eager for a drought-resis- 
tant grass to be developed. 
Reason: officials estimate 
that half of the 800 million 
gallons of water delivered 
last year to the residents of 
the district's 16 counties 
was used to sprinkle lawns. 

Though FX-10 shows 
enormous promise, it will 
not solve watering prob- 
lems everywhere. Because 
part of its advantage de- 
pends on a reasonably shal- 
low water table, even en- 
thusiasts acknowledge that 
in certain locations—on 
hillsides, for instance, or in 
parts of the desert South- 
west—the grass may re- 
quire irrigation. Another 
limiting factor is tempera- 
ture: as with other St. Au- 
gustine grasses, even a day 
below freezing proves 
deadly. Any place north of, 
say, Houston will not be 
hospitable. 

In South Florida, 
though, sod growers are 
confident of the new grass’s potential. A 
total of 22 major growers, representing 
85% of the state’s St. Augustine grass- 
supply industry, have formed a cooperative 
venture that has obtained a license to begin 
cultivating FX-10. Since the grass does not 
proliferate rapidly, it will take a few years 
before growers can build up a big supply. 
But once FX-10 is in place on suburban 
lawns, the slow growth rate will offer 
several advantages to homeowners. They 
can skimp on fertilizer and will have to 
mow the grass no more than twice a month. 
And they may be able to throw away the 
sprinkler. — By Glenn Garelik 
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Imagine what a Canon Color Laser Copier 





° e 
could do with a pie chart. 4 
The Canon Color Laser Copier 200 And with automatic feeding and < 
could do a lot for your business. And sorting functions, as well as a quick 
Digital Image Processing is the reason. 20 black-and-white copies per minute, 
It reproduces graphics, slides and it’s one color copier that’s all business. 
photos with clarity comparable to To find out more, make it your 


professional printing. As well as letting _ business to call 1-800-OK-CANON, 

you digitally reduce by 50%, enlarge up —_ or write us at Canon USA Inc. wv” 0 

to 400% or edit instantly. P.O. Box 3900, Peoria, IL 61614. ay 
The Digital Difference 
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“WWE WORK 
FOR YOU 
WHETHER 
YOU HAVE OUR 
INSURANCE 
OR NOL” 


“| know it may sound odd 
for the president of an insurance 
company to say that. 

But Kemper is working 
hard for tougher seat belt laws, 
safer traffic speeds, improved high- 
way markers, 5 mph bumpers and 
stricter legislation against drunk 
and drugged driving. And as 
co-leader of a new national safety 


MAKING INSURANCE 
WORK FOR EVERYONE (== 





Gerald Maatman, President 
Kemper National Insurance Companies 





coalition linking the insurance 
industry and consumer groups, | 
have a personal interest in seeing 
these things become a reality. 

So while I'd like you to 
have a Kemper insurance policy, 
and we'd do a good job taking 
care of you if you did, the point is 
this: We'll do a good job for you 
even if you don't.” 


Soa? 
X 

















Cinema . 





Mind Bending on Mars 





TOTAL RECALL Directed by Paul Verhoeven 
Screenplay by Ronald Shusett, Dan O’Bannon and Gary Goldman 


By RICHARD CORLISS 

hat do you want a Hollywood movie 

to be? Well, for a start, you want it 
to be based on a script that kicked around 
Tinseltown for more than a decade. 
(Here’s one, originally written in 1979, 
name of Total Recall.) Then, in these days 
of multinational superproductions, you 
want it to star an Austrian, be directed by a 
Dutchman, and cost about $60 million. 
(Total Recall, a Paul Verhoeven film star- 
ring Arnold Schwarzenegger.) You want it 
to boast elaborate sets and gadgety special 
effects. (TR created a Martian colony on a 
Mexican soundstage.) You want it to 
blend science fiction, action adventure 
and suspense. (7R filches blithely from 
Star Wars and Blade Runner, from Robo- 
Cop and Hitchcock films.) You want it to 
have plenty of cartoon mayhem for the 
blood brigade. (TR meets its kill quota in 
the mid-hundreds.) Oh, and if it’s not too 
much trouble, you'd like the movie to be 
fast, witty, glamorous, with thrill piling on 
giggle atop gasp. 

For its first two-thirds, Total Recall has 
it all: the sleek confidence of big-budget 
picture making at its most inventive. It zaps 
out beguiling images so quickly that viewers 
may want to see the film over again right 
away, just to catch what they missed. Ver- 
hoeven seems to have assumed that today’s 
moviegoers have a megabyte media intelli- 
gence; then he worked like crazy to over- 
load it. When Total Recall is cooking, it in- 
duces visual vertigo. 

















MARRIED. Robert Wagner, 60), boyishly 
handsome actor (Hart to Hart, Lime Street), 
and Jill St. John, 49, screen and television 
actress (Emerald Point, N.A.S.); both for 
the fourth time; in Pacific Palisades, Calif. 


HONORED. Carl A. Elliott, 76, with the first 
John F. Kennedy Profile in Courage 
Award from the Kennedy Library Founda- 
tion; for risking (and losing, in 1964) his 
seat as an Alabama Congressman when he 
stood up for cqual-opportunity bills that 
were odious to many of his constituents. 


RESIGNING. Derek Bok, 60), as president of 
Harvard University; effective next spring; 
in Cambridge, Mass. In 1971 Bok moved 
up from dean of Harvard Law School to 
Harvard's top job following disruptive 
anti-Vietnam War demonstrations on 
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Agent Schwarzenegger: rock-stolid charm 





Zapping out images at warp speed. 


Even the plot is complex enough to re- 
quire Cliffs Notes. It goes like this. Quaid 


| Total Recall creates a coherent world that 
is part prophecy, part satire. On future 
Earth the unit of money is, of course, a 
“credit.” Folks flick on the wall-screen TV 
to check out ESPN’s coverage of the Toron- 
to-Tokyo game, then perfect their tennis 
stroke with the help of a teacher on holo- 
gram. Johnnycab, the robot taxi driver, 
chirps irrelevant pleasantries until passen- 
gers want to throttle him. A married cou- 
ple debate whether to move to Mars—as if 
it were the suburbs—or to Saturn (“Every- 
body says it’s gorgeous”). Perhaps they 
should visit Rekall Inc., a mind-travel com- 
pany that offers “the memory of a life- 
time”: a microchip implant of images from 
a wonderful vacation. They could even buy 
someone else’s memory. “Take a vacation 
from yourself,” the salesman croons. “We 
call it the Ego Trip.” 

The film’s Mars is Earth’s cracked mir- 
ror image: a domed underworld of freak 
psychics and three-breasted prostitutes, 
ruled by a tyrant from whom the colonists 
must buy air, and he has just jacked up the 
price. It is on Mars, toward the end, that 
Total Recall slows down to tie up its plot 
and provide each villain with an appropri- 
ately gruesome demise. It goes wussily mis- 
terioso when Quaid meets a Yodaesque 
guru. But even when the film flirts with be- 
coming ordinary, it is propelled by the stol- 
id charm of Schwarzenegger, who carries 
the whole movie as easily as a dumbbell be- 
tween his fingers. 





(Schwarzenegger) is a 21st century con- 
struction worker: a happily married man 
occasionally nagged by dreams of Martian 
landscapes. Except he isn’t. He is really 
Hauser, an agent from Mars Intelligence 
who has been given the memory of Quaid 
in order to fulfill a dark and secret mission 
that will shuttle him between the planets. 
While spinning its tale at warp speed, 


In today’s market $60 million can buy 
you a sloppy-looking sequel like Rambo III, 
which puts nothing on the screen but bloat. 
Or, as here, the fat bankroll can allow canny 
artists and artisans to put a mammoth, 


teeming fantasy vision on film. “Open your | 


mind!” says the mutant guru, and Total Re- 
call does just that for moviegoers at the 
start of a blockbuster summer. o 








Milestones 





campus. His administration increased uni- 
versity endowment from $1 billion in 1971 
to $5 billion today. 


RETIRED. Gail Reals, 54, Marine brigadier 
general; after a two-year tour as command- 
ing general of the Marine Corps Base at 
Quantico, Va. Assigned as a base stenogra- 
pher in 1954, Reals in 1985 became the 
first woman promoted to Marine brigadier 
general in direct competition with men. 


DIED. Edward Louie, 69, the inventor in 
1967 of a fortune-cookie folding machine 
that multiplied the output of his Lotus For- 
tune Cookie Co. to 90,000 cookies daily; of 
respiratory failure; in San Francisco. 


DIED. Rex Harrison, 82, delectable English 





his Tony- and Oscar-win- 
ning performances as 
Professor Henry Higgins 
in My Fair Lady, he was 
also the very model of the 
English gentleman in 
drawing-room comedy 
and bittersweet drama. 
Knighted last year, Har- 
rison avowed no plans to retire: “I 
wouldn’t know what to do.” He was star- 
ring in the Broadway comedy The Circle 
until three weeks before his death. 


DIED. Abram Shorin, 91, baseball fan who 
took a nephew’s suggestion to put baseball 
cards in packs of bubble gum and turned 
the Topps Co. into the world’s largest bub- 
ble-gum and baseball-card maker ($246 





actor; in New York City. Best known for 
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million in sales in 1989); in Miami. 
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The Most Dynamic 
City in Europe? 


Spurred by the 1992 Olympics, Barcelona claims 
the title with an exuberant revival 





By MARGOT HORNBLOWER BARCELONA 


Joan Mir6 sculpture towers over 
Barcelona’s Pare de l’Escorxador, 
a its riotous colors glinting in the sun. 
§| Around it, grandmothers in sneakers, 
stocky shopkeepers and children in 
starched frocks join hands. A brass band 
brays for a slow-motion minuet. Toes out! 
Toes in! Deliberately, then merrily, 500 
people count steps. The sardanas are court- 
ly affairs, far removed from the stomping 
passion of Spanish flamenco. Under the 
Franco dictatorship, the dances were 
banned as subversive evidence of Catalan 
nationalism. But now, on Sunday after- 
noons, they are as ubiquitous as barbershop 
quartets at Iowa county fairs. “They're a 
sign of our identity,” says Joan Anglada, a 
furniture salesman, pausing for breath. 

A tourist set loose in born-again Barce- 
lona bumps into such euphoric boosterism 
around every corner. “Catalonia is a na- 
tion!” exults Jordi Pujol, president of the 
autonomous region of 6 million people. 
“We have our own language, our own his- 
tory, our own culture.” To show it off, the | 

city of 1.7 million has seized upon the 1992 
Summer Olympics, with its windfall of gov- 
ernment money and free publicity, and has 
catapulted itself into the ranks of Europe’s 
favored capitals. “You go to Milan, Paris 
or Hamburg, and people marvel that Bar- 
cclona has become the most dynamic city 
in Europe,” says José Maria Marti Ruffo, a 
London-based Catalan businessman. 
Along the waterfront, where Christo- 
pher Columbus’ statue points triumphantly 
out to sea, rusty railroad tracks were torn up 
to make way for two miles of sandy swim- 
ming beaches and palm-shaded cafés. 
About $2 billion worth of stadiums, hotels, 
restaurants and museums have been built 
or are under construction, a showcase for 
internationally known architects such as 
Richard Meier, Arata Isozaki and José Ra- 
fael Monco. “It’s an orgy of creativity,” says 
Mayor Pasqual Maragall, grandson of Cat- 
Skyline: the most vibrant city on the 
|! | Continent cuts a dashing figure 
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alonia’s most famous poet. A former lectur- 
erin urban planning at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Maragall invited such American 
artists as Claes Oldenburg and Ellsworth 
Kelly to make sculptures for a new park sys- 
tem that has become an international mod- 
el of city planning. 

Aesthetes may complain that Barcelo- 
na lacks the glittering royal art galleries and 
grandiose vistas of London, Madrid or Par- 
is and that its geography, a natural amphi- 
theater framed by mountains and sea, pro- 
duces a smog worthy of Los Angeles. Some 
may even view as excessive chauvinism the 
natives’ insistence on speaking Catalan 
rather than Spanish. But those who take 
the time will discover in this most Mediter- 
ranean of cities a rare personality, fanati- 
cally avant-garde yet obsessively preserva- 
tionist. First century Roman baths are 
being excavated amid the twisting streets of 
its dense Gothic quarter. The famous Pi- 
casso Museum is housed in a 15th century 
palace; the main Olympic stadium is a ren- 
ovated 1929 arena. This month Antoni Té- 
pies, Catalonia’s best-known living painter, 
will open, in a refurbished art deco man- 
sion, a foundation featuring four decades 
of abstract works. “Catalonia,” says Té- 
pies, “can be summed up in an old motto, 
seny i rauxa— prudence and daring.” 


he daring part crops up in the kitschy 
surrealism of Salvador Dali; in the 
sensuous modernismo architecture of 
Catalonia’s turn-of-the-century masters, 
Antonio Gaudi and Lluis Doménech i Mon- 
taner; and in the explosion of contemporary 
design that has transformed the city’s night- 
clubs and even furniture stores into tourist 
attractions. If Madrid was ever a city of sol- 
diers and aristocrats, Barcelona is a metrop- 
olis of merchants and artisans. Its fame 
springs from monuments like Gaudi’s Tem- 
plo de la Sagrada Familia (Sacred Family 
Cathedral), with its stone-dripped spires and 
wildly ornamented facades. But it is less a city 
where one tramps from one guidebook at- 
traction to another than a place that unfolds 
like a treasure hunt, revealing itself in small 
clues: rococo streetlights and curlicued iron- 
work balconies; a stained-glass peacock, an 
art nouveau marvel, nestled above the door 
of Escriba, a celestial chocolate shop; a 
Gaudi-designed sidewalk of blue-green 
pavement stones carved with sea creatures. 
The discovered delights are more than 
visual. In the Boqueria, an open-air markct- 
place, five varieties of wild mushrooms are 
fried up for less than $5 at a simple lunch 
counter. The funicular to Tibidabo, Catalo- 
nia’s answer to Concy Island, presents a 
panoramic view of the turquoise sea. Take 
in a concert at the flamboyant 1908 Palace 
of Music, with its lush mosaics and Wagne- 
rian Valkyries. Pick up a souvenir at a street 
table staffed by separatist activists: a sticker 
of Snoopy hoisting the Catalan flag. (Wear 
it to the annual El Barga—Real Madrid soc- 
cer match—and be prepared for a fistfight.) 
In the summer, a visit to Barcelona can 





be steamy and is best punctuated with side 
trips to the ancient villages of the Pyrenees, 
with their Romanesque churches. In the 
fall, the city is at its cultural high season, 
with the Festival del Tardor, an interna- 
tional theater, dance and music extravagan- 
za. Spain's best opera house, the gilded 
Liceo in Barcelona, features fine interna- 
tional singers, including homegrown stars 
José Carreras and Montserrat Caballé. No 
matter what the season, the traveler can 
feast at one of the fish restaurants of work- 
ing-class Barcelona, its neon signs flashing 
and its laundry rippling from the balconies. 
Sadly, a new coastal-protection law threat- 
ens to shut down the parasoled beach ta- 
bles, where you can enjoy paella while a 
barefoot, sad-eyed Gypsy girl plays a minia- 
ture accordion. 





Barcelonans inevitably end their eve- 
nings with a stroll up the Ramblas, the 
ebullient boulevard where all classes, ages 
and ideologies flow in a restless human tor- 
rent. This populist Champs Elysees, a Fel- 
liniesque vision, is lined with stalls selling 
flowers, parrots, canaries and_ turtles; 
newspaper kiosks with journals in eight 
languages; cafés dishing up snacks of fried 
squid and hard sausage; Gypsy fortune tell- 
ers, their tarot cards laid out on fold-up ta- 
bles. On one street corner, Eduardo Mazo, 
an Argentine poet, has pasted his verse on 
billboards for more than a decade. “The 
Ramblas is the most magic mile in Eu- 
rope,” he says. “People begin at one end 
when they're tired of life. By the time they 
get to the other end, they're in love with 
life.” And with Barcelona. a 





From Gaudi's Templo de la Sagrada Familia to the Ramblas, a town full of energy 


Barcelonans of all stripes soaking in sun and sounds by the turquoise seaside 

















Essay 
Michael Kinsley 


These Foolish Things Remind Me of Diet Coke 


Walt Disney Co. [is] soliciting paid product placements in a 
new film, “Mr. Destiny."’ Companies such as Campbell Soup 
Co., Nabisco Brands and Kraft General Foods Group are be- 
lieved to have been contacted . .. The cost structure, as outlined 
in letters to marketers, is $20,000 for a visual, $40,000 for a brand 
name mention with the visual and $60,000 for an actor to use the 
product. 

—Advertising Age 


Dear Sirs and Madams: 

We represent the playwright, producer and screenwriter 
William Shakespeare in the offering of prestigious product 
placements in his works. We feel, and Bill agrees, that an au- 
thentic Shakespeare play of- 
fers an unrivaled opportunity 
to showcase your product. 

Billy is currently working 
on a docudrama about the life 
of King Richard ILI. This one 
is sure to generate plenty of 
attention, since it adopts the 
controversial technique of us- 
ing actors to re-create real-life 
news events. Early in the play, 
Richard hires two thugs to 
murder his brother, the Duke 
of Clarence. In the scene as 
written, the murderers de- 
clare their intention to stab 
Clarence and then “throw 
him in the malmsey-butt in 
the next room,” malmsey be- 
ing a local beverage. 

For $20,000, Bill is pre- 
pared to rewrite that line to 
read: “throw him in the super-jumbo cup of Diet Coke in the 
next room.” For $40,000, Bill will move the scene to the next 
room and show the Duke actually being drowned in a large 
Dict Coke (logo prominently displayed). For $60,000, the 
murderers will also drink the Diet Coke and comment on its 
thirst-quenching qualities after their heavy labors. 

Another Shakespeare production, still in the planning 
stage, involves the rise and fall of a Scottish king and offers a 
variety of rich product-placement opportunities. Three elder- 
ly sisters will be cooking onstage throughout the play, some- 
times even reciting recipes. A single product reference—“Eye 
of newt, toe of frog, one-quarter cup ReaLemon reconstituted 
lemon juice”—will be $20,000. An entire couplet will be 
priced at $40,000. For $60,000, the sisters will say, “Heck, let’s 
just dump this mess and call Domino’s.” 

There will be a fantasy sequence involving the lead actor 
and a dagger. For $20,000, he could say, “Is that a dagger that I 
see before me? Methinks I recognize it from the Hammacher- 
Schlemmer catalog.” (For $40,000, he will seize the imple- 
ment and use it to slice some cheese.) The King also has trou- 
ble sleeping. A Sominex visual would be $20,000; for $40,000, 
he would actually swallow a pill; for $60,000, his insomnia can 
be cured, though this will take some rewriting. 

A related opportunity involves the female lead, who is ob- 
sessed with personal hygiene. An entire scene is devoted to 
her washing her hands. Bill wants $20,000 for each soap prod- 





uct displayed on her vanity. For $40,000, after moaning “Out, 
damned spot,” she will turn to the audience, smile brightly, 
and say, “And out it came, thanks to pure Ivory soap!” For 
$60,000, an ‘attendant will comment that her hands are “no 
only clean, but soft as well, your Majesty.” ) 

We also represent the painter and muralist Michelangelo. 
As you know from Variety, he is just finishing the sketches for his 
big Sistine Chapel production, Mike has never before offered 
product placements in his works, so this is a rare opportunity for 
a shrewd advertiser. The ceiling will depict the moment of cre- 
ation—Adam and God with arms outstretched to each other and 
fingers touching. It’s dynamite, | promise you. For $20,000, 
Adam could be wearing a Rolex watch; for $40,000, God could 
wear one; for $60,000, both. Al- 
though Mike is committed to 
the concept of Adam naked, 
God could be a wonderful 
showcase for the right design- 
er. We're thinking of $20,000 
per item of dress; $40,000 ifyou 
want to buy the full costume. 
For $60,000, Mike will inscribe 
the legend “Godwear by Oscar 
de la Renta.” 

Here, briefly, are some 
other items from our latest 
catalog: 
> We represent a group of law- 
yers that is adding a Bill of 
Rights to the U.S. Constitu- 
tion. For $20,000, your prod- 
uct can be included as a basic 
human right in one of the ten 
currently planned amend- 
ments. For $40,000, you can 
have an amendment of your own. For $60,000, the Constitution 
will ban rival products. 
> We're pleased to announce that TS. Eliot has joined our Po- 
ets’ Corner. For $20,000, J. Alfred Prufrock will ask himself, “Do 
I dare to eat a Snickers bar?” For $40,000, he will answer, “Yes!” 
> ASCApP has asked us to handle product placements in popu- 
lar songs. For example, a ballad called These Foolish Things is 
available that lists various items that ostensibly “remind me of 
you.” For $20,000, the lyric “A tinkling piano in the next 
apartment” could be amended to “A tinkling Steinway . ..” 
and so on. (For an extra $20,000, the song’s title could be 
changed to These Wise Investments.) 
>The prominent civil rights leader Martin Luther King Jr. is 
planning a big speech on the Washington Mall. Influenced by 
the success of product placements in President Kennedy's Inau- 
gural Address (“Let the word go forth that the torch has been 
passed to the Pepsi generation . . .” and so forth), Marty is pre- 
pared to build a big dream sequence around a few selected 
products. For $20,000, he will declare, “I have a dream that 
some day blacks and whites will sit together at McDonald's, 
sharing a Big Mac and fries.” For $40,000, he will display a Big 
Mac on the podium, and for $60,000, he will consume it during 
the speech. 
> Finally, several clients have asked about the availability of the 
Bible. At the moment, the author feels product placements 
would undermine his message. But we're workingonhim. 
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FOR THOSE WHO DON’T LEAD A SHELTERED LIFE, 
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sportswear 


. >< OshKosh” has’ 
7) VA created a line of 


Striped ey, on the 
Cotlon sweater J 
$35 simple beliefthar 
the four walls can’t close in 
if you're never inside. 
That's why OshKosh’ 
only uses sturdy, natural fibers 


f Chambray shirt 
and fabrics. 


Hearty sportswear, made to last, all 
from a company that's been 
making quality-clothing 

since 1895. And 


now, both ~*~ 


OshKosh B’Gosh* 


and Sears contribute 


to help preserve the: 


pristine beauty of 


FIND YOURSELF IN OSHKOSH. 


See how much clearer 


‘life is When | 





February 24,1990 
‘Americans just don’t understand 
the quality of our cars... 
And thats gonna change? 
{at pow— 


March 29,1990 
Chrysler Imperial 


has the highest quality rating 
of any car built in America: 


1990 EARLY BUYER STUDY, FROM C.A.R., ING 





In its very first year of production, the new Imperial had the highest percentage of completely 
Chrysler Imperial has already shown America what _ satisfied customers. 
Chrysler is achieving in quality. In an independent Imperial: the highest quality rating of any car 
buyer perception survey by Consumer Attitude built in America. 
Research, Imperial had the highest rating of any car Advan . Chrysler ty 
built in America. In fact, it was highest in 13 of 16 tage: a 
quality categories. In the Overall Opinion ranking, CHBISEER =  PESPROUTR =: RUOGE DODGE: TRBERS = EERO CABLE 


*Owner Attitude Survey Source: 1990 early buyer survey, CAR. Ine. First 60-90 days ownershuy 


